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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
Connecticut Agriculture. 

As on previous years, the Connec- 
ticut agricultural report is the first from 
the New England states to reach us. 
The volume for 1886 with its five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages contains reports 
in detail of the annual business meeting at 
Hartford, of the cattle commissioners, the 
country winter meeting at Torrington and 
the experiment station, besides numerous 
papers of the secretary and other officers 
of the board. We were present at the 
country meeting and gave the readers of 
the New EnGLanp Farmer abstracts of 
the papers presented with reports of the 
discussions, but no abstract can do full 
justice to such papers as were given by the 
men and women who occupied the three 
full days in the convention. Every Con- 
necticut farmer should have a copy of the 
volume and become thoroughly familiar 
with its contents. It treats upon diseases 
of animals, fruit growing, agricultural 
politics, education of farmers’ daughters, 
plain farming, experiment station work, 
land holding, sheep farming, grass culture, 
farm edacation, country roads, and inany 
pages of interesting and suggestive dis- 
cussion phonographically reported. The 
road statistics published are probably a 
forerunner of a further discussion of this 
important subject at a future meeting. 








Large Fields and Long Rows. 

Mr. L. N. Bonham, secretary of the 
Ohio State Board of agriculture, is a prac- 
tical farmer and one of the prominent 
stock breeders of his State, pork making 
being one of his specialties. To make 
pork profitably Mr. Bonham raises large 
quantities of corn to be fed with other 
food. His cornfields contain twenty-five 
acres each and are 110 rods long and 
about one-third that width. The corn is 


there is comparatively little butterine sold 
except of the lower and cheaper brands, he 
is little troubled in determining the char- 
acter of the samples. One dealer who was 
doing a large bogus butter business, but 
who claimed to be selling only genuine 
butter, left town between days without 
waiting to learn the result of the official 
examination at the experiment station. 
The fines collected have amounted to a 
considerable sum. 





Blood and Nitrate of Soda for Fruits. 
_ What do you think of fresh blood as a fertil- 
izer for apple trees and small fruit and how 
should it be applied and the quantity? The 
trees are middle aged, soil heavy ioum. I have 
read that nitrate of soda is the fertilizer for 
Strawberries and other fruits. Will you tell 
me how much should be used and how to ap- 
ply it. By answering you will oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Blood, either fresh or dried, is an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for furnishing the nitrog- 
enous elements to plants of all kinds, It 
is not a complete manure and is therefore 
more valuable when used with potash and 
bone or some other form of phosphoric 
acid. Fresh blood applied liberally upon 
grass as a dressing will cause a very rank 
growth and of a dark green color, as 
doubtless many have noticed where hogs 
or other animals have been bled on grass 
land. As it soon coagulates after expos- 
ure to the air it is not readily incorporated 
with the soil, but would be left in spots or 
streaks unless composted with some other 
material. Probably in the commercial 
form of dried blood it is more easily and 
evenly mingled with the soil than in any 
other way in which it can be applied. The 
equivalent of two to three hundred pounds 
of dried blood per acre with potash and 
bone to match would make a fair dressing 
for a young orchard. One in full bearing 
would require more. Nitrate of soda also 
turnishes the same elements as blood and 
is not fit to use alone except to force a 
crop in cold spring weather and upon land 
otherwise well manured. From one bhun- 
dred to two hundred pounds per acre will 
have a marked effect upon small fruits or 
any kind of farm or garden crops. The 
annual catalogues of fertilizer manu- 
facturers will treat some of these ques- 
tions quite fully and subscribers could 
learn much regarding the nature of 
fertilizers by sending to the most reli- 
able manufacturers and then reading what 
they have to say of the action of the dif- 
ferent ingredients used. The New Enc- 
LAND FarMER of December 4, containing 
an abstract of Mr. W. H. Bowker’s ad- 
dress, at Barre will well pay for reading a 
second time. A clear and thorough knowl- 
edge of plant feeding can not be acquired 
without considerable study. Nor can ex- 
act rules be given for the use of fertilizers 
that will apply to all soils or for all crops 
alike. A. W. C. 





MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

It is very desirable that the first appearances 
of a good thing should be as favorable as possi- 
ble, in order that further acquaintance may not 
have to consume time in wearing off unreason- 
able prejudice. And no more favorable oppor- 
tunity for a first inspection of the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college could present itself 
than that offered by an invitation from a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee on agriculture, 
to join his committee and the committees on 





planted in check-rows so it can be cultiva- 
ted both ways. ‘To illustrate the differ- | 
ence in cost of cultivating large and small 
fields Mr. T. B. Terry, who recently vis- 
ited Mr. Bonham, tells the readers of the 
Country Gentleman that one of these 25- 
acre fields can be cultivated the long way 
in three days, while the cross cultivation 
the short way takes four and a half days. 

In 1885 the cost of the corn in the crib 
exclusive of land rent was $5.20 per acre 
or nine cents per bushel. Including the 
rent of land the cost would be about $13 
per acre. And this is the same wheth- 
er the crop be large or small. If 100 
bushels are produced per acre the cost per 
bushel would consequently be only 13 
cents, while a crop of 50 bushels would 
cost 26 cents per bushel. The average 
yield through the country being only 26 
bushels the cost must be about fifty cents 
per bushel. Large fields and long rows 
will do much to reduce the cost of this 
crop. 





Hunting for Bogus Butter and Finding it. 

State dairy commissioner Tatem of Con- 
hecticut believes that though oleomarga- 
tine has come to stay in this country, it 
will be slow to make its way to the tables 
of Americans when they can know what 
they are purchasing. He finds but three 
Classes who are strong advocates for it, 
loreigners, keepers of cheap restaurants 
and boarding houses, and those who make 
and sell it. He has no fears of its doing 
much harm if it can be sold for just what 
itis. He has sent sixty samples of the 
bogus goods to the experiment station, 
and brought forty suits against parties for 
illegal selling, and in every instance the 
cases have been decided against the de- 
fendant. The melting and specific gravity 
tests appear to give sufficient evidence on 
which to base judgment as to the genuine- 
ness of samples. Mr. Tatem thinks he 
‘an seldom be mistaken in his judgment of 
Samples as he finds them in the hands of 
dealers, It might be a little difficult de- 
‘ecting the high grades containing fifty to 





*eventy-five per cent of best butter, but as 


education and military affairs in a tour of in- 
spection to Amherst. “Junket” is the word 
used by the unregenerate slang-slingers; but 
the company was dignified, temperate, intelli- 
gent and observing; and we believe the trip 
will be beneficial to the interests of the state. 

The start was made Thursday afternoon, 
May 5th. 

Speeding through the long extended and 
ever-increasing suburbs of Boston, and the 
rugged, rocky interludes to hill farms and ex- 
tended meadows, in less than three hours we 
reached 

THE AMHERST PLATEAU. 

Along the way mowings were becoming quite 
green, but the pastures were only slightly verd- 
ant. Plowing had been started here and there, 
although there was considerable standing water 
in places of swampy tendencies. Not a few 
farmers had attempted to force the season by 
turning out their cattle, which could not have 
gained in anything but exercise. At Amherst 
the season seemed a few days earlier than at 
the eastern part of the state. Cherry trees were 
in blossom and the click of the lawn mower 
greeted the legislative clique. 

In the evening a pleasant reception was ten- 
dered the visitors by Professor Alvord in the 
capacious “president’s house” on the college 
grounds. President Goodell has made a model 
officer, but he chafes under the burden of exec- 
utive administration, and there are rumors of 
changes which may result in the major con- 
tinuing to occupy the “president’s house”— 
But I must violate no confidences. 

Nearly all of the college faculty and their 
wives were present, also Hon. James S. Grinnell 
of the trustees, and Hon. J. S. Stockwell of the 
board of agriculture. The veteran Professor 
Stockbridge was among the number and also 
the Misses Clark. 

It was thought that the fellow stretched the 
truth who informed the company at the hotel 
that it was 
ONLY HALF A MILE 


to the professor’s, but the sociability of the 
occasion, the good sidewalks and the fine 
moon prevented any hard feelings being har- 
bored. 

Thursday forenoon was occupied in inspect- 
ing the college. A shower in the morning 
washed nature’s face, laid the dust and cooled 
the air; so all the conditions were perfect. The 
college grounds—or farm—are very capacious, 
almost level, and without fences. The dormito- 
ries, drill hall, recitation rooms and college 
barn are in a row at the west side of the 
grounds and were visited first. After devo- 
tional exercises in the chapel came the military 


drill. President Goodell explained that this 
was compulsory on the part of the national 
government being one of the conditions of the 
grant. The large barn was faithfully inspected, 
and the members of the committees who were 
serving a second term were unanimous in com- 
plimenting the greatly improved appearance of 
the stock and the tidiness of the barn. Some 
fine specimens of Shorthorn, Holstein, Jersey, 
Guernsey and Ayrshire stock are kept, afford- 
ing the students good opportunities tor study- 
ing their various characteristics. The muse- 
ums received a share of attention. Prof. Fer- 
nald enthusiastically displayed what the college 
has in skeletons of different animals, preserved 
specimens of insects, birds and quadrupeds, and 
other aids to instruction in bis department. 
He needs more room and cases for properly 


collection. 

To the north and facing the open space in 

front of the college buildings is 
THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

This is an institution entirely separate from 
the college, each having an independent govern. 
ment, although a number of names appear in 
the directory of each institution and the grounds 
are continuous. At first thought it seems as if 
the educational features of the experiment sta- 
tion are so numerous as to make it desirable 
that both institutions should be under one head; 
but, as Prof. Goessmann says, each has a dis- 
tinct sphere. The college is elementary and to 
teach young men. The experiment station is 
to furnish results for working farmers. 

On the east side of the grounds are the build- 
ings for the botanical and horticultural depart- 
ments, including the vineyard, market garden, 
and small fruit departments. It was currently 
reported that a small bed of dandelions would 
net fifty dollars the present season. The plant 
house contains many rare and curious speci- 
mens. On the eminence above the plant house 
is the building constructed for a president’s resi- 
dence. 

The tour of inspection concluded with a visit 
to the creamery (not connected in any way with 
the college, but located near it), which is very 
prosperous, and doing a very large business. 

THE APPEARANCE 
of the college was far beyond my anticipations, 
in beauty of location and extent of resources, 
and the gentlemen who had visited the place on 
former occasions were even more enthusiastic 
in its praise, in commenting on improvements 
that had been made. All conceded that the in- 
fusion of some younger blood into the board of 
trustees had produced beneficial results. The 
students are now enthusiastic for the college, 
for the president, and for the professors. The 
faculty are able, practical, ambitious for the 
college and harmonious. While I have nothing 
to say against the classical colleges for those 
who have time, taste, and “tin,” it is aself evi- 
dent fact that the agricultural college is doing a 
magnificent work, and that there are in Massa- 
chusetts hundreds of young men who ought to 
enjoy its benefits, and who would receive great 
advantage from a course there even if they never 
intend to become farmers. The various legis- 
lative committees who visit the college always 
go away impressed with its importance, and 
filled with an appreciation of what it is now 
doing, and its possibilities for the future. This 
year’s visitation I am informed was unusu- 
ally satisfactory. Farmers who have time for 
a short vacation should visit the college. 
G. M. W. 





MINERALOGY FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 


When I was twelve years old I began to form 
a collection of “stones” as it was derisively 
called by many, but which was, in fact, but the 
beginning of the study of mineralogy in its 
most attractive form. Since then I have fol- 
lowed it with more or less perseverance as 
circumstances permitted until my collection 
now numbers hundreds of curious and valuable 
specimens from all parts of the globe. What I 
wish now is to tell some of the young readers 
of the FARMER how I did it and show them, if 
I can, the pleasure as well as the profit of spend- 
ing a portion of their leisure in studying the 
rocks. 

The cost 1s the first consideration with most. 
My first essays at collecting cost me nothing 
but an old hammer, into which I put a handle, 
and a broken cold chisel, which a friendly 
blacksmith sharpened for me. AlthoughI suc- 
ceeded tolerably well in finding specimens, my 
hammer and chisel did not aid me in naming 
them, or in studying their compositions, so my 
advice will inyolve a little more cost, if carried 
out. I would have every one provide them- 
selves with James D. Dana’s ‘‘Manual of Miner- 
alogy and Lithology”and study carefully the first 
100 pages. If I stopped here you would be dis- 
couraged at the great number of instruments 
recommended there; but some of these may be 
dispensed with entirely and something cheaper 
substituted for others when needed—but any 
bright boy or girl can attend to this themselves. 
All that you actually need is a hammer, chisel, 
a vio) of sulphuric acid and a blow pipe. These 
are indispensable if you would obtain a thor- 
ough knowledge of your study and subject. So 
much for your tools; now for your material 
and methods for working. 

Go out any where and pick up the first min- 
eral you find, whether quartz, granite, lime- 
stone, or any one of the various ores. You 
can find them all around you. No place exists 
that has not some of these in a pure or modified 
form. When you have obtained them study 
their structure and compositions. If you fol- 
low Dana’s directions you will be surprised at 
the incredibly short spave of time it will take 
you to tell the formation, and composition of 
any mineral you may find. Thus granite is 
composed of three minerals, quartz, mica and 
feldspar, each in a pure state. 

Another rock which has precisely the same 
minerals but arranged in layers is called 
gneiss. Thisis only one of the many examples 
I might bring forward to prove the interest of 
the study. Toone whohas never studied the 
subject, granite is simply a rock which is valu- 
able for building purposes, and thus a source of 
revenue to those who may be fortunate enough 
to posgess a ledge of it. But when one comes to 
study it he finds that it is composed of three 
minerals, all of which are valuable alone. Mica, 
commonly but erroneously called isinglass, is 
used for stove windows, etc. Quartz is ground 
and used in the manufacture of porcelain arti- 
cles, and decomposed feldspar goes under the 
name of kavlin and is also used in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain. 

This slight sketch shows how interesting 





even one mineral may become when it is stud- 





preserving and displaying the natural history.} 


ied and resolved into its elements and those ele- 
ments studied inturn. Granite is not an ex- 
ception to the rule. Every mineral is of some 
usé and when its composition is learned will 
prove that it is not without its place in the great 
wonder-house of nature. 

Now young people, boys, girls, youths, maid- 
ens, young men, young women, it is to you I 
am writing, to you I have addressed these 
thoughts to arouse in you a desire to study 
nature and find out some of the secrets which 
she scatters about you so lavishly. It is you 
whom I would stimulate to look around you 
on your father’s farm and find what mineral 
enters largest into the composition of the soil. 
It is you I ask to use the faculties God has 
given you, in this one of the most interest- 
ing of all knowledge and the most broadening 
and elevating to the soul and intellect. 

JANUS. 

Perkinsville, Vt. 





A RHODE ISLAND CREAMERY. 


We are happy for the privilege of trying to 
make your already valuable paper more inter- 
esting and profitable to those who read it. 
Our creamery is 45x31 outside: all built of 
solid granite walls sixteen inches thick but the 





there is a great deal of difference in tools of the 
same lot. 
els for instance, and see the difference, not only 
in their weight, but in the way they “hang,” 
a chance tor another improvement. 
discrimination ou the part of the farmer will 
in this particular, as in other things secure 
him his “rights.” As the farmer must rely 


ment of this kind is worth looking to. 
Brookline, Mass. A. P. REED. 





DON’T SELL HALF FED BEEF. 


There is a lack of knowledge among feeders 





feed before he will show gain. 
becomes discouraged at that point and sells his 
animal for what it is really worth to kill at 


no gain, the feeding for weeks is lost. 
powers of digestion and assimilation have be- 


want of material to keep them active, if un- 
thritty for lack of food. 
atory feeding add much to the value of the 
steer if feeding is to be 
nothing if he is slaughtered then. 





gables and roof. In the rear of the creamery 

sets anice house about 14x20 and 12 feet to the 

eaves; this is full of nice clear spring water | 
ice. We believe that no other ice is fit to use 
about butter and none in it at all if it is to keep 
sweet and clean. At the north side of our 
creamery runs a brook into which all our 
drainage runs, about fifty feet lower down than 
the ice pond. The building sets upon the east- 
ern slope of a green and beautiful hillside. Al! 
around the lot and about 50 feet distant from 
the building is a row of sugar maples about 
half grown. Inside we find as we enter an 
an engine and sink room 28x10; from this 
room you approach all the other rooms in the 
building, up stairs as well. Next to the engine 
room comes the churning room, 28x164; in the 
rear of this room is acream room 15x13, also | 
a refrigerator room 13x13, double-walled, 

sashed, and dead air space all around. To this 

room sunshine never comes as it sets under | 
ground in the hill; a cold blast air box keeps 
this room always cool with ever renewed dratts 
of ice coldair, thereby cooling all the butter 
alike and chilling more, which greatly adds to 
the keeping value and flavor. Thoroughly 
drained, shellaced, with white oak floors, which | 
wood from time renowned has been noted as 
the best for butter, makes our rooms as handy, 
cheerful and as well adapted as any we ever 
saw. Come and see for yourself please. Our | 
machinery consists of a Watertown engine | 
and boiler, a Davis swing churn, cream temper- | 
ing vats, Skinner butter-worker and Nesbit 
power printer; collecting cans and the like 
were furnished by the Vermont Farm Machine 
Company. In addition to the above we have a 
DeLaval separator and a steam pump. Our 
butter-maker with sixteen years’ experience 
at cheese-making and eleven years at butter- 
making makes one of the most important fea- 
tures in our success. Clean and tidy in his 
eyes suit of white he overlooks it all. Not 
a ffager on the butter, nothing but sweet pure 
air in our rooms, perfect drainage, plenty of 
pure spring water all over the building, beauti- 
ful to look at, makes our factory as an expert 
has said, not only one of the largest but one of 
the best adapted creameries in the country. 
Not a quart of cream is used here but that from 
healthy, clean cattle, well cared for and kept 
pure. The farmers here seem to respond to our 
efforts to furnish the people with the best and 
second our efforts with their support. With a | 
factory large enough to take 1000 cows’ cream 
or milk at once we have every prospect of hay- 
ing to increase our room if success only at- 
tends our marketing. We have scarcely got to 
going yet, but believe that our prcfits will en- 
able us to pay our farmers more than most of 
the co-operatives have done. “What is every- 
body’s business belongs to no one,” is true in 
the creamery business. Work in your business, 
for it and with it, is our motto; do by the farm- 
er as you would be done by and sell not a pound 
of butter but what you would enjoy eating 
yourselves. PROPRIETORS. 

Burriliville, R. I. 








THE WEIGHT OF TOOLS. 


Few farmers 1 suspect there are who stop to 
consider the weight of the tools they work with 
unless perchance they are unusually heavy. 
But if the matter is considered at all—and this 
is the time of year to do it—it is easily evident 
that a very little extra weight, a very little 
more than is needed, handled over many times 
in a day must exhaust a good deal of muscle 
that could be better expended. To illustrate, if 
a tool is but three ounces heavier than it need 
to be, and many of them are much more than 
that, and a man handles this three ounces but 
once in a minute, in sixty minutes, or one hour, 
he will have bandled 180 ounces more than is 
necessary, and in ten hours, 1800 ounces, or 
about 112 pounds that is superfluous. This is 
but a light illustration, both as to the weight of 
the tool and the time it is handled in, but it 
shows little things count up—the importance of 
trifles. The farmer of all men needs to econo- 
mize muscle and put every fibre of it where it 
will show in the crops. Look§well to your tools 
farmer when you buy them and see that they 
are just heavy enough and no more. It will be 
better for you in more waysthanone. You 
will get more work out of your help, more out 
of your horses, and it will all be done pleas- 
anter. 

In order to make it a ‘pleasure to work” 
the first requisite is atoolin good condition, 
and easy to work. And besides these points 
gained, there is yet another benefit to be derived 
from a careful discrimination of the farmer in 
puying his tools; for such discrimination will 
in due season cause a reform among the manu- 
facturers of farm implements, who will see to 
it that the farmer who “‘feeds all,” has what he 
wants. It may be thought that in these times 
we get well nigh perfect tools anyway; but I 
believe there is still room for improvement 
here; and it lies in the direction of making a 
lot of tools nearer uniform in weight. Truly, 
some men wanta heavier tool than others, at 
least they demand it, but when a tool is heavy 
enough to do the work, it should be made not 
even one ounce heavier, and its companions 
should not vary from it. If the brawny man 
wants more weight than such a tool possesses, 
it is absurd, because even he-can do more work 
in a day with the light tool, and do it easier, 








and, not least in importance, better. As it is, 
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|} among cattle, or farcy or 


imperfectly known and we lack means of in- 
structions such as the fat stock shows at Chica- 
go offer to the breeders and feeders at the west. 
The best opportunity we have to learn is at the 
stock yards and slaughter houses in the vicinity 
of Boston and the stalls in Faneuil dall mar- 
ket. Stock FEEDER. 


DISEASES AMONG CATTLE. 


The following is the su»stance of the law re- | 
cently enacted by the Massachusetts legislature | 


for the suppression of contagious diseases 
among domestic animals : 


Sect. 1. The boards of health of cities and 


towns, in case of the existence in this Common- 


wealth of the disease called pleuro-pneumonia 
glanders among 
horses, or any other contagious or infectious 
disease among domestic animals, shall cause 
the animals which are infected or which 
have been exposed to infection to be secured or 


collected in some suitable place or places and | 


kept isolated; and when taken from the prem- 


| ises or possession of their owners, the expense | 


of their maintenance shall be paid by the city 
or town wherein the animal is kept, and four- 


| fifths of such payment, shall be refunded by the 


Commonwealth. 
Sect.2. They may, within their respective 


cities and towns, prohibit the departure of ani- | 


mals from any enclosure or exclude animals 
therefrom, and may appoint agents who shall 
have power to enforce the prohibitions and 
regulations for which provision is made in sec- 
tions three and four of this act. 

Sect. 3. They may make regulations in writ- 
ing to regulate or prohibit the passage from, to 
or through their respective cities or towns, or 
from place to place within the sume, of any 


cattle or other domestic animals, and may ar- | 


rest and detain, at the cost of the owners there- 
of, ail animals foand /assing in vinlation of 
such regulations: and may take all other nec- 


essary measures for the enforcement of such 


prohibition, and also for preventing the spread | 
: : ® | 
of any disease among the animals of their re- 


spective cities and towns and the immediate vi- 
cinity thereof. 

Sect. 4. Such regulations shall be recorded 
upon the records of their cities and towns re- 
spectively, in such manner as may be provided 
in such regulations. 

Sect. 5. Any person disobeying the orders of 
the boards of health, made in conformity with 
section three....shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year. 

Sect. 6. 
good reason to suspect the existence of a con- 
tagious disease among any species of domestic 
animals in this State, whether such knowledge 
is obtained by personal examination or other 
wise, shall forttwith give notice thereof to the 


board of health of the city or of the town where | 


such diseased animals are kept; and for failure 


so to do shall be punished by a fine not exceed- | 
ing five hundred dollars or by imprisonment in | 


jail not exceeding one year. 
Sect. 7. The board of health of a city or ofa 
town .... if satisfied there are good reasons for 


believing that contagion is present, shall imme- | 


diately inform the cattle commissioners. 

Sect. 8. A city or town whose officers refuse 
or neglect to carry into effect the provisions of 
the first four and the seventh sections of this 
act, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars for each day’s neglect. 

Sect.9. The board of health of cities and 
towns, when in their judgment it is necessary 


to carry into effect the provisions of this chap- | 


ter, may within their respective cities and towns 
take and hold, for a term not exceeding one 
year, any land, without buildings other than 


| barns thereon, upon which to enclose and iso- 


late any animals. [The remainder of this sec- 
tion provides for assessing damages. | 

Sect. 10. When a board of cattle commis- 
sioners make and publish any regulations 
concerning the extirpation, cure or treatment of 
animals infected with or which have been ex- 
posed to any contagious disease, such regula- 
tions shall supersede those made by boards of 
health, and boards of health shall carry out 
and enforce all orders and directions of said 
commissioners to them directed. 

Sect. 11. [This section gives the commis- 
sioners all the power and authority herein con- 
ferred upon boards of health, and in addition 
power to establish hospitals or quarantines, 
wherein animals may be treated, for the pur- | 
pose of studying when a specific contagion may 
be disseminated or destroyed.]| 

Sect. 12. The commissioners may cause to 
be killed and buried any domestic animals 
which are infected with or have been exposed to 
contagious disease; and except as is provided 
in the following section shall cause such ani- 
mals to be appraised, and the amount of the 
appraisement and necessary expense of the 
same shall be paid as provided in section one. 

Sec. 13. When the commissioners become 
satisfied that a case of contagious disease has | 
been contracted by intention or negligence on 
the part of the owner, they shall cause such 
animals to be securely isolated at the expense 
of the owner, or they shall cause them to be 
killed without appraisal or payment; and in 
all cases of farcy or glanders, the commission- 
ers having condemned the animal infected 
therewith, shall cause such animal to be killed 
without an appraisal, but may pay the owner 





Look at a package of hoes or shov- | 


A proper | 


on trifles for his “margin,” any slight improve- | 


of the value of their cattle after they are fed. | 
An unthrifty steer will require weeks of good | 
If the feeder | 


that time or withholds the feed because he sees | 
The | 
come weakened in the unthrifty steer through | 
The weeks of prepar- | 
continued, little or | 


The value of the wel! ted, ripe steer is but | 


Whoever has knowledge of, or has | 


| or any other person an equitable sum for the 
killing and burial thereof. 
Sec. 14. A person who fails to comply with 
| @reguiation made or an order given by the 
| commissioners in the discharge of their duty, 

shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five 
| hundred dollars or by imprisonment not ex- 
| ceeding one year. 
| Sec. 15, 16 and 17, relate to legal details. 
Sec. 18. When animals exposed to conta- 
| gious diseases are killed by order of the com- 
| missioners, if their carcasses are found entirely 
free of disease and ina wholesome condition 
| for food, they may be sold and the proceeds 
| applied in payment of the appraised value of 
| said animals. 

Sec. 19. Relates to commissioners’ records. 

Sec. 20. When animals are transported with 
in this state from infected localities beyond its 
boundary lines, such animals may be seized 
and quarantined by the commissioners, at the 
expense of the owners thereof, and if,in their 
| Judgment, it is necessary they may cause such 
animals to be killed without appraisal or pay- 
ment. 

Sec. 21. No Texan, Cherokee, 
Indian or other cattle which the cattle commis- 


Mexican, 


sioners decide may spread contagious disease 
shall be driven’on the streets of any city, town 
or village, or on any road in this Common- 


wealth, nor shall they be driven outside the 
stockyards connected with any railway in this 
Commonwealth, between the first day of March 
and the first day of November. 


Sec. 22. In all stockyards within this Com- 


monwealth said Texan, Mexican, Cherokee, 
Indian or other cattle which the cattle commis- 
sioners decide may spread contagious disease 
| shall be kept in different pens from those in 


| > : . 
which other cattle are kept, from the first day 
of March until the first day of November. 
POTATOES. 
I read with considerable interest the very sea- 
sonable hints on potato raising which were pub- 


jished in the FanMER and Homes April 30th. 
It seems singular that there should be sucha 
wide spread difference of opinion as there is in 
regard to the best modes of procedure in rais- 
| ing our farm crops. Such, however, is the case, 
| and full as much or more so with raising pota- 
toes than with o.her crops. I have raised more 
or less potatoes the last ten years, doing it by 
different modes and with varied results, but 


| have never reached a position where I felt war- 

rented in calling myself an expert in the busi- 

ness. But considering that where so much dif- 
| ference of opinion exists, and honestly so, 
there must be some underlying facts in relation 
to the matter that can only be reached by put- 
ting together the experiences of all, I venture 
to ada a little testimony in relation to the sub- 
| ject. At the time of my beginning to raise po- 
tatoes they were very high in price and some- 
what from economy I bought and planted what 
is called planting size and from them raised a 
fair crop. 1 continued in this way two or three 
years when there being so much said by farm- 
ers and in the agricultural papers about too high 
| seeding I began cutting the potato in two pieces 
| using the same size, and considered that I got 
» better than the pot. 
| toes being larger and there being a very much 


res iits . whote sead, 
less proportion of small ones. I have since 
adopted various ways of seeding, such as large, 
small, whole, cut, and the somewhat new plan 
of cutting to one eye, but generally trying only 
ene way at a time. 

Last year 1 tried them all together in the 
same field and under the same conditions and 
was fully convinced that seed cut to one eye 
and planted at distances of about a foot in the 
drill will give far the best results in amount of 
crop and proportion of marketable size, besides 
being a great deal less work to dig, the only 
drawback being that they will be a little later 
than where whole seed is used. Potatoes at 
the present time are raised under very different 
conditions from what they were fifty years ago 
and before commercial fertilizers came into use. 
They were then planted on barnyard manure 
alone, which gave a slow, steady growth, the 
stronger sprouts taking the lead and in their 
| vigor absorbing the vitality of the weaker ones, 
| and the result was that no more vines grew 
from one or even two large whole potatoes in a 
hill than will come from a half potato where 
| commercial fertilizers are used as freely as is 
general at the present time. It is a fact, I be- 
lieve, that where quick working fertilizers are 
used that the possibilities of the potato (which 





| reported experiments prove to be great) are so 
driven to their utmost that if we are not more 
sparing of seed than was formerly used in the 
old way of planting, there will be more pota- 
toes set than will have room to grow or plant- 
food to be brought to maturity. 

The fact that different cultivators of the crop 
receive so varied experiences from the same 
seeding seems to prove beyond a doubt that 
other than seed have a con- 
trolling influence to a large degree over crop re- 
sults, and that it behoves us all to be on the 
alert for new facts relative to a better knowl- 
edge of how to produce the largest and best 


conditions 


| crop with the least labor and expense, and not 


allow ourselves, as is quite a common tendency 
with many people, to drop into old fogy ideas, 
and then spend the rest of our lives trying to 
demonstrate their correctness, while those who 
are up to the times mm seeking and adopting 
newer and better ways of cultivating crops will 
be moving along away from us, and leaving 
our ideas, if not us, in obscurity. Mr. Hersey, 
in his persevering attentiveness in experimenting 
with potato raising, and for which he deserves 
great credit, has exploded many old fogy ideas, 
and in fact, if I understand him aright, some of 
his own ideas which were gained by earlier ex- 
periments, have received the same fate, which 
shows plainly that there is yet room for im- 
provement. 

Mr. J. P. Eaton’s long-continued practice of 
using smali or planting-size potatoes selected 
from his own raising from reed, certainly puts 
the old theory that such a practice would surely 
cause the seed torun out in the background; 
and proving as has been done many times 
before, that the theory is a false one, and witb- 
out foundation, and but for all this there are a 
great many of our extensive potato raisers who 
consider it for their interest to buy northern 
grown potatoes for planting. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to this practice, but 
the fact that northern grown potatoes do not 
put out their sprouts so readily before being 
planted as those of our own raising, is a point 
in their favor. The farmers’ cellars to-day are 
much larger than they used to be in old times, 
and have more chance for light and air to circu- 
late, and probably from this our potatoes sprout 
earlier than if they were kept in close, dark 
cellars, or potted in the ground, as some are in 
the habit of doing. If this early sprouting 
could be prevented, I have my doubts of the 
necessity of buying northern grown potatoes 
for seed. I raise the most of my potatoes on 
fertilizer alone, and hereafter shall cut my seed 
to one eye until a better way is found. 

M. M, ALDRICH. 
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APPLYING MANURE. 


How and when to apply stable manure to 
jand that the owner shall receive the greatest re- 
turn for the labor and capital employed, is a 
question upon which farmers disagree to a 
greater extent than most any other which they 
are called upon to discuss. And still they may 
all be nearer right than they realize if they duly 
consider the climate and the soil upon which 
their operations are performed. The greatest if 
not the only drawback to successful farming is 
our ignorance of nature’s laws. Those laws be- 
ing fixed our failure to conform to them re- 
sults in loss. It is therefore very important 
that we study all such questions to the full ex- 
tent of our opportunities. All farmers can 
gain a large amount of useful knowledge by 
observation if they will watch the growth of 
their crops during the growing season. 

It is not many years since we learned that 
dew does not fall. We have by a very simple 
experiment discovered that what we call dew 
is only the natural result of one of nature’s 
laws. There being a constant evaporation go- 
ing on upon the earth’s surface, the atmosphere 
at night in most cases being cooler than the 
ground, except when frozen, the moisture that 
is constantly evaporating is condensed and 
forms what we call dew. Knowing that little 
may we not go a step further and find the 
cause of the different effects we see from apply- 
ing stable manure to soils of varying charac- 
ter. Observation teaches us that stable manure 
should be put under the surface except to top- 
dress for grass or wet, heavy soils. The depth 
to which it is covered should be governed by 
the kind of soil to which itis applied. The 
more porous the soil the greater, the depth the 
manure can be placed, or in other words stable 
manure can be worked into the soil with good 
results nearly as deep as the sun’s rays will 
warm it sufficiently to cause the manure to fer- 
ment, thus causing decay and the process of 
preparation for plant food. Nature supplies 
copious rains in spring which dissolve the 
crude particles of food intended for the plants, 
and as the growing season advances the sun’s 
action upon the atmosphere raises the moisture 

of the soil and along with it the particles of 
plant food the rains have assisted in preparing. 
The more direct the rays of the sun the greater 
the evaporation, and the greater the evapora- 
tion the more plant food is brought within 
reach of the plants, provided the rainfall during 
the summer is sufficient to supply the necessary 
amount of moisture for a healthy growth. 
This explains to a certain extent why vegeta- 
tion advances so much faster during the warm 
days of June, July and August than at other 
times. Anything ofa fertilizing nature having 
a great affinity for the soil, we may apply with- 
out fear of loss from leaching except on land 
that is very sandy unless there is more fertilizer 
applied than the soil can retain, and we are not 
apt to err in that direction. As to the time 
when manure should be applied that the best 
results may be obtained, I have no hesitationin 
saying in the fall if one has a proper place to 
store it during the summer months. 
JosErH P. EATON. 
Auburn, Mass. 





WOOD GROWING. 
Value of Cleared Land. 


When I commenced to buy woodland and cut 
the wood and timber, an important question 
with me was, What is the land worth after the 
wood and timber is cut? On asking older men 
whom I thought ought to know, the answers re- 
ceived were so varied that they were of no use. 
Qne would say, ‘Sell it for what.you can get,, 
you never will live to see any value on that 
land again.” Another would reply, ‘Keep it; 
in a few years there will be as much wood on 
the land as you have just cut; beats all how 
wood does grow.” 

Not being satisfied with this kind of informa- 
tion, when I cut the wood from a lot I would 
find out if possible, how many years it had been 
growing, and then measure the land and wood 
to find how much wood grew on an acre per 
year. This I have done with about eleven hun- 
dred acres in the past forty years, and I find 
where the wood cut was from twenty-five to 
forty years’ growth it will grow one cord of 
hard wood per acre, yearly. Soft wood will 
grow enough more to make the value the same 
as hard wood. 

Where an old growth of wood and timber has 
been cut, and where the first growth was pine 
and hemlock, and the second seedling hard 
wood, it will not do as well. White or gray 
birch will grow on wet and springy land one 
and one-half cords per acre yearly, and should 
be cut once in fifteen years, which makes it one 
of our most profitable woods to grow. This es- 
timate is made for land of fair quality for grow- 
ing wood. There are in Massachusetts thou- 
sands of acres of land good for growing wood 
but worthless to cultivate, and of little value 
for pasturing. My rule for finding the value of 
land to grow wood is this: the land is worth 

the sum that the growing wood standing on 
the lot will pay the interest on. To make it 
more clear: if the wood is worth two dollars 
per cord standing, the land is worth sixteen 
dollars per acre; allowing the money to double 
every twelve years, or a little less than six 
per cent compound interest, the value is in 
twenty-four years $64, or 24 cords wood at $2 
per cord, and $16 for land, the same as paid 
twenty-four years before. If the wood is worth 
one dollar per cord standing, the land will be 
worth one-half as much figured above, or eight 
dollars per acre. I consider wood land a better 
investment than money in any bank; there is a 
slight risk from fire, but otherwise it is safe and 
sure. C. W. WELD. 

Worcester County, Mass. 





GRAPES IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


The vineyard industry in central New York 
has greatly increased within the past few years, 
and the shores of Seneca, Kenka, and Canan- 
daigua lakes are now recognized as the great 
grape-producing region of the country. The 
last season was very successful, and the fruit 
generally was marketed at satisfactory prices, 
while those who held their crop in cold storage 
were well compensated. One reason why the 
crop was more remunerative than formerly, 
was the partial failure of the Hudson River 
crop; another reason is the good management 
of the growers’ associations, which urge rais- 
ing well-known and well-ripened grapes, and 
provide quick and cheap transportation. 

Mr. J. H. Butler, president of the Seneca 
Lake grape growers’ association, and editor of 
the Vineyardist, has done much to promote 
this industry in this vicinity. We recently vis- 
ited the Seneca Lake wine company’s fine vine- 
yards, (cf which company Mr. Butler is also 
president) located at Severn-on-Seneca. They 
are situated upon a lovely point shooting out 
into the lake, and consist of 125 acres of bearing 
vineyard. The wine vaults and manufactory 
are located here. Visitors are-always welcome. 

The superintendent Mr. Bronson showed us 
through the large vaults and Mr. Chapman, the 


business manager interested us and explained 
the mode of pruning and cultivating the vine. 
This company ship large quantities of grapes 
to market and purchase many from vineyard- 
ists in the vicinity. Many vineyardists were 
fearful that grape growing would be overdone 
and that there would be no market for the 
fruit, but such an institution can use all their 
surplus. If they are obliged to dispose of their 
entire crop at wine-makers’ prices, (from $20 
to $40 per ton,) it will then be more profitable 
than grain or apples. L. B. K. 
Eddytown, April 30th. 





HOME MADE IMPLEMENTS. 


Economy is always a commendable thing 
and if the farmer can save money by making 
implements that will answer his purpose, it is 
as well as money earned. In nearly all kinds 


of business the profits come largely from the 
We give below an engraving of a 


savings. 





SERVICEABLE MARKER. 


Any farmer of fair mechanical ingenuity can 
make this. The runners should be of plank, 
preferably hard wood,—2x6 is a good size, and 
they should be about four feet long. Cross 
pieces of 2x4 stuff, fastened to the runners, or 
let into them, hold the runners together. The 
runners may be put any distance apart that is 
desired. Different persons have different pref- 
erences ranging from three and a half to four 
feet. Diagonals of 2x4 from the rear corners 
unite in front forming the place of attachment 
for the pole or thills, held in place by an iron 
bolt. Bows of hoop-pole material fastened to 
the diagonals where they intersect the cross 
piece prevent the marker having any irregu- 
larity from the gait of the horses and make it 
manageable in crossing furrows or uneven 
places. A good 





HOME MADE ROLLER 

can be made as shown above from a log of 
wood. The butt of an oak tree makes 4 yery 
serviceable roller. The details of construction 
can easily be comprehended from the cut. 

A correspondent in the American Bee Journal, 
who uses an eight frame Langstroth hive for 
comb honey, tells how he makes a section case 
of the same material and size of the hive for 
surplus honey. 























SECTION CASE FOR SURPLUS HONEY. 
The crates when set on the hive form a part 


of it. Ifseparators are desired, these may be 
used by slipping half inch strip of tin between 
the two end rows of sections; then, as you put 
in a row of sections, place a separator in. The 
cover raises as fast as tiered up, setting on the 
case the same as on the main hive, being made 
of the same material. 

It admits of tiering upto good advantage, 
there being but one bee space between each 
tier. The sections are protected from brace 
combs on the bottom by the slats. The mova- 
ble or hinged side loosens all the sections at 
once, making it easy to remove them, and also 
allows the removal of sections if desired on 
the hive. 





BUTTER MAKING. 
Hums from the Hive. 


A correspondence which has recently passed 
between Prof. L. B. Arnold and myself may be 
interesting to readers of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER and GRANGE HOMEs. 

My curiosity was excited by a eulogistic 
description, given by a lady friend, of a partic- 
ular brand of butter, which she purchased in 
New York. It was claimed to have been made 
by the Swiss system, by deep setting milk in 
cold artesian spring water. This butter is 
worked in orine (salt in solution) and its keep- 
ing quality is unsurpassed. 

Its excellencies were so remarkable that I 
imagine the manufacturer has reached as near 
perfection in the art of butter-making as dairy- 
men can be expected to attain. It was packed 
in a tin pail without a cloth over the top. This 
was a special recommendation. It was left in 
the lady’s refrigerator from November to the 
last of January without a cover, and the last 
mouthful was as sweet as the first. 

There was no salt in the bottom of the pack- 
age, no butter left on the sides, no rust on the 
pail. I wrote to the firm asking several ques- 
tions and received a pleasant reply, but little 
information, although assured that the process 
was no secret and was used by several cream- 
eries. I then addressed the following questions 
to Prof. Arnold: 

Is there amethod by which butter can be 
washed and salted in the churn and immediate- 
ty placed in packages for market without fur- 
ther working? The directions sent with Davis’ 
Swing Churn read thus: ‘Pourin a quantity 
of strong cool brine, say at 60 degrees. 
Agitate thoroughly and draw off as before. Re- 
peat this operation until the brine comes out 
clear as when put in.” 

What proportion of salt to a gallon of water 
will produce a result equal to an ounce of salt 
to a pound of butter? Does each washing in 
brine add saltness to the butter; if so, how 
shall the salt be divided among the several 
washings ? 

An objection to brine washing and immediate 
packing is the possibility that motes and hairs 
may remain in the butter. Can this be obviat- 
ed by extra carefulness in straining the milk 
and brine, observing of course, proper precau- 
tion during the other dairy operations ? 

What is your opinion of tinas a package? 
Is it advisable to mix cream that has been 
raised by deep setting and skimmed twenty- 
four hours before churning, with cream that 
had been standing several days? Will the 
new cream ripen enough in a day to produce as 
much butter as the old cream, o1 will the old 
cream break first, and the new be lost in the 
butter milk? Sometimes a churning will come 
in very fine globules and require a long time 
to gather. Can you give a remedy? 

Please describe the method of using litmus 
paper to ascertain the acidity of cream, and 
mention the degree of acidity required to get 
the most butter in the least time.” 

Prof. Arnold replied : 

“Butter of the character you describe is 
made by raising the cream by low refrigeration 
and holding the cream near the freezing point 
till enough is obtained for achurning, then 





mixing the whole and raising it to the churning 


temperature, and airing it as much as possible, 
till acidity becomes sensible and then churning 
and gathering butter in granules of the size of 
grains of wheat. 

The size of the grains is determined by the 
temperature at which the washing commences, 
if too warm the granules will be too large, if 
too cold, they will be too small. 

The food of the cows will vary the proper 
degree. It will easily be found by careful ob- 
servation. The washing may be done with 
either water or brine, the latter preferably. 
When washed clean, immerse the butter in 
super saturated brine, at 60° for half an hour 
at least, longer if convenient, stirring often. 
Then pack. 

It is proper to remark here that butter takes 
no salt from brine no matter how strong or how 
long it lies inthe brine. Salt does not strike 
into butter as it does into meat. Brine only 
salts butter by what adheres to it or is enclosed 
in the small cavities between the granules of 
butter. 

After lying in super-saturated brine six 
months, if the granules are taken from the 
brine, and well rinsed with cold water, the but- 
ter will be as fresh as when it came out of the 
churn. The brine adhering to the granules will 
salt about half an ounce to the pound; if this is 
not enough, add more, as follows: When the 
brine in which the butter has been immersed in 
the churn is drawn off and the butter lies wet in 
the churn, stir in (not work in) salt to bring the 
seasoning up to the desired standard, allowing 
for what will waste, and pack at once, and the 
butter will be in the best possible condition the 
quality of milk will admit of. If it is not fine, 
and does not keep, it will be owing to some 
other cause than the manufacture. Litmus 
paper is no good as an indication of the fitness 
of cream for churning. It will redden long be- 
fore the cream is ready forthe churn. Milk 
and cream must be clean to start with. It 
don’t pay to work butter to pick hairs and dirt 
from it. 

Tin makes a good package if it is pure. It is 
apt to be adulterated with cheaper metals tbat 
corrode. It is not advisable to churn old and 
new cream together, unless the former has been 
kept cold enough to prevent change. If they 
must be churned together, they should be thor- 
oughly mixed, and kept at churning tempera- 
ture at least twelve, and better, twenty-four 
hours in advance of churning.” 


During the past three months the feeble 
health of the matron of the Beehive has thrown 
the dairy work upon the man of the house, and 





the result is, that negotiations are under way to 
sell the cream to a creamery, thus removing a 
portion of farm labor that has grown more and 
more burdensome, as stock has been increased, 
and farm operations enlarged. A Cooley 
creamer has been purchased, which we hope 





will save quite a per cent of cream that has 
hitherto been lost by our method of skimming. 
We have practiced deep setting for several 
years, with good success, paving a fine quality 
of butter, and cream and milk always sweet in 
the hottest weather. We used a half-hogshead 
for a tank, fitted a cover to it, and placed the | 
long pails of milk in ice water. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Oats and peas are an old-time crop being re- 
vived nowadays. 

Oh, for a stroke of something to awaken our 
agricultural people from their lethargy !—Our 
Country Home. 





The hired man expects wages, but your boy 
is satisfied with a word of praise and encour- 
agement. Why not give it freely ? 

Harrowing with the old-style harrows has 
long been the weak link in the chain of tillage 
operations.— Dr. 7. H. Hoskins. 

Lampblack mixed with strong vinegar will 
mark sheep so that it will remain a year and 
will not injure the wool as do tar and paint. 


There are many farmers, says an exchange, | 
who seem not to realize how much they lose 
during the year that a little forethought would 
save. 

In California they are beginning to tage of 
engaging in the cultivation of the cork oak. 
Owing to the wine industry there is a great de- 
mand for cork in that State. 


Dead or decaying fruit trees should be re- 
moved at once from your fields and orchards, 
and burnt up without delay. Many injurious 
insects will thereby be destroyed. 


The Northwest is taking a great interest in 
the new grass, Lespedeza, or Japan clover, and 
it is being planted this year in many localities 
in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 


Dr. Salmon, of the United States Veterinary 
Medical association, says 125,000 to 150,00 hu- 
man lives are lost every year through the use of 
milk and meat from tuberculosed cattle. 

Catnip is one of the most valuable plants for 

bees. The flowers are rich in honey, and for 
several months, commencing with June of each 
year, yield it freely at all hours and every kind 
of weather. 
As apple and pear orchards will last a life- 
time, we cannot be too careful as to the kinds 
we select. To find when they come into bear- 
ing, that we have worthless varieties, is a 
heavy and irreparable loss. 





The Maine Farmer says :—Practice is proving 
that well preserved corn ensilage is an excellent 
fodder to cultivate, in making up a desirable 
and profitable ration for carrying sheep through 
the winter foddering season. 


In the beginning of bee culture do not spend 
too much money—be contented with small 
things—supply yourself freely with bee books 
and literature—do not be economical on this 
point; then get a few colonies of black bees to 
be Italianized afterward; read. observe, and 
make your own hives.—Indiana Farmer. 


Tomatoes raised in light, rather poor soil in a 
sheltered or warm situation, are always sweet in 
favorable seasons, while those raised in rich soil 
or in partial shade are always sour. A rank 
growth of foliage shades the fruit densely and 
interferes with the development of the saccha- 
rine principle. Again, tomatoes raised in poor- 
ish, ligat soil ripen ten days earlier than those 
raised in rich soil. 


Farmers are advised by “The Northern 
Christian Advocate” to hire married men, 
general experience having clearly shown that 
for various reasons, in part self-evident, their 
service is more satisfactory : 


“The married man asks less wages than 
the single man, everything being considered. | 
Ten dollars a month is a low price for a man’s 
board and lodging. There is no muney in it 
for self or wife if the board be as good as ought 
to be provided for a workingman; yet ten dol- 
lars is about the difference in hiring prices for 
the two classes of men. The married man re- 
quires a house to live in, but the unmarried 
man comes to live in your own house, and that 
is no small embarassment to the family; in- | 
deed, family life on the farm cannot become the 
ideal sometimes pictured so long as the house 
remains a boarding-house for promiscuous help. 
The ‘man’s’ house should be found on every 
farm of a hundred acres or more. It should be 
considered a part of the farm’s equipment, like 
the corncrib or the carriage and tool house. It 
is always useful.” 





KEROSENE EMULSION. 


This convenient insecticide is yet unknown to 
many fruit growers. The manner of making it 
is not familiar nor is the manner of applica- 
tion. Here is the formula of the kerosene 
emulsion: Kerosene, two gallons; one-half 
pound common soap, or whale-oil soap; water 
one gallon. Heafthe water and dissolve the 
soap in it; then &dd it boiling hot to the kero- 








sene. Churn the tmaixture by means of a force- 





pump and spray nozzle for ten minutes, when 
it will form an emulsion. Dilute before using 
one part of the emulsion with nine parts of 
cold water. This mixture will kill every louse 
that it touches, and the good accomplished de- 
pends only on the thoroughness of the applica- 
tion. It will be seen that two gallons of kero- 
sene and one-half pound of soap makes, when 
diluted to the right strength, thirty gallons of 
wash. 

Mr. Chas. Little says that he has found that 
in using this recipe, two precautions must be 
carefully observed; first and most important, 
the oil and water must be thoroughly mixed; 
soft water is preferable. With a little expe- 
rience itis easy to tell when the mixture is 
complete, as the fluid becomes a milky white, 
and all globules of oil disappear from the sur- 
face. 

Second: The mixture should be applied to 
the trees in the form of a fine spray from a 
force pump. The nozzle we used was simply a 
deflector; the mixture left the mouth of the 
nozzle in a solid stream, then struck against a 
tin disc, which flattened the stream into a fan- 
shaped sheet. 

To illustrate his precautions: He made some 
experiments on a small scale with dipping, but 
found that unless the mixture was most thor- 
oughly made, the young leaves would turn 
brown by coming in contact with the globules 
of kerosene which would rise to the top. The 
use of a force-pump obviates this difficulty, as, 
in the first place, the pump draws the mixture 
from the bottom of the vessel, and, secondly, 
the fine spray in which it is applied to the trees, 
tends to divide into minute portions any kero- 
sene that may be ieft unmixed. The manner 
of applying is to spray the trees. 

His method of handling the emulsion is quite 
simple. A small force pump is fastened to a 
good-sized pail, which holds the liquid. On 
the front and rear of the pail two pieces of 
leather are fastened (like trunk bandles.) The 
front handle and nozzle of the force-pump are 
held by one man; the back handle is held by a 
second, who, with the other hand, works the 
pump. In this way three men, (one to make 
the emulsion and two to man the pump) can go 


over two to three acres of four-year-old apple | 


trees in a day.— Western Rural. 





BAD POINTS IN HORSES. 


Rules are given for the guidance of those 
who select horses for use of the cavalry in the 


army in Great Britain, and quite a number | 
of these are applicable in choosing a horse | 


for any kind of work. They are as _ fol- 


lows: 


1. Size.—Four-year-olds, 7. e., three off after | 
October Ist, should not be less than 15 hands 04 | 


inch nor exceed 15.14 for light cavalry. 

For medium they should not be less than 15.1 
nor over 15.2. 

rg heavy cavalry not less than 15.2 nor over 
15.34. 

N. B.—In measuring a horse or judging of 
his height and size by sight, take care that he 
stands on a level with yourself. Dealers gen- 
erally stand a horse, if undersized, on higher 
ground, or if over size,on lower ground than 
the intending purchaser. 

2. Want ofa fair amount of breeding should 
be an absolute bar. 

3. Reject a horse with a big coarse head. 

4. Reject a horse with a small sunken eye. 
They are generally obstinate and sulky. 

5. Reject a horse of a color light of the sort. 


6. Reject a borse with a long slack back. It 
will not carry weight. 
7. Reject a horse with a hollow back. The 


formation is weak. 

8. Reject a horse with flat sides. 
not do work or look well. 

9. Reject a horse with a slack loin, 7. e., un- 
due length between the last ribs and hind quar- 
ters (sacrum). They are often bad 
and will run up light with work. 

10. Reject a horse with a light loin, 7. e., want 
of breadth over the loins. They run up light 
with work. 

11. Reject a horse with scraggy hips. They 
never do credit to feeding, particularly if also 
slack in the loins. 

12. Reject a horse with a bad girth, 7. e., 
‘light through the heart.” This formation will 
always cause trouble in saddling. 

13. Reject a horse with a thick or short neck. 

14. Reject a horse unless it has a good rein. 
With a clumsy neck the head is in consequence 
badly set on. Without a good rein a horse will 
never break well. 

15. Reject a horse with very low withers. 
The saddle will be apt to work forwards, and 
the ‘rein’ will probably be deficient, and the 
leverage for the muscles of the forehand is de- 
fective. 

16. Reject a horse if very short. 
room enough for the kit. 

N. B.—To see the above points (1—16) stand 
on the side and form your opinion betore the 
horse moves off. 

17. Reject a horse with a narrow or shallow 
chest. There is not sufficient capacity for the 
lungs. 

18. Reject a horse with fore legs very close 
together. This and former defect generally go 
together. To see these points stand in front. 

19. Reject a horse whose fore legs are not 
straight. They will not stand wear. Stand 
behind the horse as he walks away from you, 
and you will be able to notice these defects, if 
they exist. 

20. Reject a horse which is light below the 
knee, especially if immediately below the knee. 
The conformation is essentially weak. 

21. Reject a horse with long, or with short, 
or with upright pasterns. Long pasterns are 
subject to sprains. Short or upright pasterns 
make a horse unpleasant to ride, and, on ac- 
count of extra concussion, are apt to cause os- 
sific deposits. 

22. Reject a horse with toes turned in or out. 
The twist generally occurs at the fetlock. Toes 
turned “‘out” are more objectionable than toes 
turned “in.” When toes are turned out, the 
fetlocks are generally turned in, and animals 
so formed are very apt to cut or brush. Both, 
however, are weak formations. 

23. Reject a horse whose hind legs are too 
far behind. Good propelling power will be 
wanting, and disease as aresult may be ex- 
pected in the hocks. 

24. Reject a horse which goes either very 
wide or very close behind, 

25. Reject a horse with very straight or very 
bent hocks. The former cause undue concus- 
sion, the latter are apt to give way. 

26. Reject a horse which is “split up”—i. e., 
shows much daylight between his thighs. 
Propelling power comes from behind, and 
must be deficient in horses without due muscu- 


They will 


There is not 


| lar development between the thighs. 


27. Reject a horse with flat feet or over 
large feet, also with very small feet. Medium 
size are the best. 

28. Reject a horse with one foot smaller 
than another. 

Action must be light, easy, free, and straight. 
Reject a horse that crosses his legs in walking 
or trotting. He will be unsafe. Freedom, 
power to move easily along, is the great point 
in a young horse. Knee-action is not essential ; 
it will come with the bit and breaking. 

A good walk is absolutely essential. Rejecta 
horse that does not‘walk well; he is never pleas- 
ant to ride. If a horse walks well, he will 
probably trot well; but a horse may trot well 
without walking well. 

To ascertain whether the action is true and 
straight, stand behind the horse as he walks 
and trots away from you. You can not ascer- 
tain this important point by standing on the 
side. 

Never omit to stand behind a horse as he 
walks away. 

A good sloping shoulder is an important item 
in a riding horse, but bad action may co-exist 
with a good; and, vice versa, good, free action 
may co-exist with a somewhat straight shoulder. 

Reject a horse which is straight in the shoul- 
der and long from the point of the shoulder to 
the upper part of the forearm. This formation 
places the fore legs too much under the horse, 
and makes him unsafe to ride. 

You may have a plain horse, even if all the 
above very apparent defects are absent, but you 
will, at least, have a serviceable one. 

A horse should be rejected for any one really 








feeders, | 


bad fault The greatest strength of a horse is 
limited by his worse point. Horses are often 
bought because they possess one or more very 
good points. This is a wrong principle in buy- 
ing. The selection of horses should begin by 
rejection for bad points. Bad points are, of 
course, in a great measure, a question of de- 
gree. Discretion is needed in rejecting as well 
as in buying. 

Having first of all kept clear of all absolute 
defects such as the above, then select your 
horses for the presence of good, serviceable and 
handsome points, and easy, free, graceful car- 
riage. 











EGE TABLE 


IN DESTROY 
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Bleeding from the 
Hemorrhages. tangs: stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause is speedily con. 
trolled and stopped. 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 
prains and Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing and Healing. 
C It is most efficacious for this dis- 
atarrh. ease, Cold in the Head, &c. 
Our “Catarrh Cure,” is specially 
prepared to meet serious cases. Our Na= 
sal Syringe is simple and inexpensive. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation has cured more 
cases of these distressing complaints than 
the Extract, Our Plaster is invalu- 
able in these diseases, Lumbago, Pains in 
Back or Side, &c. 


Diphtheria & Sore Throat, 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is dan- 
gerous. 

° Blind, Bleeding or Itching, It 
Piles, 's the greatest known remedy ; rapidl 
curing when other medicines have failed. 
Our Ointment is of great service where 
the removal of clothing is inconvenient. 


For Broken Breast and 
Sore Nipples. Mothers wao 


have once 
used The Extracc¢e will never be without 
it. Our Ointment is the best emollient 
that can be applied. 


‘Female Complaints. 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 
as is well known, with the greatest benefit. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. 


| CAUTION. 
| 





In the ma- 


| Pond’s Extract Has been imitated. 


The genuine has 
the words ** Pond’s Extract’ blown in 
the glass, and our picture trade-mark on 
surrounding buff wrapper. None other is 
— Always insist on having Pond’s 
extract. Take no other preparation. Jt 
is never sold in bulk, or by measure. 
| Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


DR. DADD’S 


HORSE AND CATTLE 


MEDICINES. 


The only preparations offered 
| to the public which are prepared 
by a scientific and educated Vet- 
erinary Surgeon, adapted to all 
diseases of domestic animals. 

For general 


CONDITION POWDERS, iicostsicicn. 


Being tree from antimony and other poisonous in- 
gredients can be given freely with a certainty of 
good results, 


| 
6 








OUGH POWDERS A sure cure for 
1 Coughs, Colds, 

eaves, Thick Wind, &c, 
WORM POWDERS The only reliable 
s remedy for expel- 


ling worms and restoring the digestive organs toa 
healthy condition. 


URINE POWDERS, 


nary organs. 
Will cure Colic, Botts, 


CORDIAL DRINK, Flatulency, and Stop- 


page of Water, in from 15 to 20 minutes. 


HEALING BALSAM. isrcises ua Scaaie 
+s Bruises and Saddle 

Galls, Just what every horse-owner needs, 
DR. DADD’S LINIMENT, Jremec, 
1 5 remedy 
for all «xternat applications in cases of Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Lameness, Weakness of the Muscles, 


LIQUID BLISTER. 


larged Joints, &c. 
The best 


MAGIC HOOF RESTORER, prepara 


tion known for promoting a healthy growth of the 
Hoof. For Fevered, Contracted or brittle Hoofs, 
or for Toe or Quarter Cracks, it has no equal. It 
keeps the hoof soft pliable and smooth. 

The above Remedies have been used with re- 
markable success for the past twenty-five years, 
and acquired a reputation for being the best medi- 
cines for Horses and Cattle; and we do not hesi 
tate to warrant their giving perfect satisfaction 
when used according to directions. Sold by all 
Dealers in Medicines. Prepared by 


W. B. HURD & CO., 
PROPRIETOR, 
42 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


For all diseases of 
the Kidneys and uri- 


Cures Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Callouses, En- 








a MOSELEY’S 
oa | OCCIDENT CREAMERY 
AND REFRICERATOR. 


Quantity increased. Quality im- 
jproved. No sediment with either 
milk or cream. SOLD STRICTLY ON 

| | MERIT 

Moseley & Pritchard M’f'g Co. 

/ Send for Circular. Clinton, lowa. 

GEO. TYLER & CoO., Agts. 
43 South Narket St., Boston, Muss. 


] AWN MOWERS, Scythes, Grass Hooks 
_4 and all other kinds of edge tools ground to 
order by BURRILL & DUTTON, 31 Beverly St., 
Boston. 









NNGLISH CLEMATIS--20 Beautiful Col 
ors; all hardy. For terms and description 
address D. C. WILDEY, Albany, N. Y. 


Fhe Perfect ELECTRIC Bell Button. 

The best Pr acticaljoke of tik 
BENSON, rou can pin iton 
your breast, where it ok 
very heatand tempting J; 
isof ebony finish with white 
button and aitractstne cur. 
losity to push the button 
which neverfails to produeg 
a shock not soon to be for. 
gotten with ‘Hail Columbia®* 
and variations. This Bell is 
always charged with electri. 
city. It beats the Chestnng 
Bell all out and produces 
Great Fun when an old 
ke is told to open yourcoat 


joke 
That is good! Ring the BelP You canhave 





ind say - 
\ circus every day itis one cfthe best selling articles 
‘ver invented, Send for a Dollar’s worth see how easy they 


ell. Sample by mail Se. 8 for 25e, 


L 34 for e ° 
endto E. Nason & Co 111 Nassau ree Wack 


St.New York 


jority of | 





J. & J. Dols 
Carpet Manulacturers, 


For the Next Thirty Days 


Special and Attractive 
BARGAINS 


IN 


BODY BRUSSELS 


At from 95c. to $1.25°per yard, 


— —_ 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


At 65c. to 90c. per yard, 


a | NN 


Ex. Super Carpets 


(BEST ALL WOOL,) 
At from 65c. to 85c. per yard, 


Join & James Dobson 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST,, 
BOSTON. 


WARREN'S STONE MASON 
CABBAGE SEED, 


CARD FROM 
DAVID WARREN. 


Having noticed various adver- 
tisements by seedsmen to the ef: 
fect that they were selling seed of 
Warren’s Stone Mason Cabbage 
that was grown by David Warren, 
I wish to distinctly state for the 
benefit of my brother farmers, as 
well as for the sake of my own rep- 
utation, that I sold my entire stock 
of Warren’s Stone Mason Cabbage 
seed to Messrs. SCHLEGEL & 
FOTTLER of Boston; and by 
arrangement with me, it is sold 
only in packages bearing their 
seal. None other is Genuine. 


DAVID WARREN. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MAss., April 29, 1887. 


CIDER 
































Cider Makers contemplating changes in tli 
chinery, or any one thinking of going into th 
business, either on an extensive scale or only in& 


cider 


small way, should send for owr Catalogue. We 

make a full line of both knuckle joint and screw 

Presses, to be run by either hand or power; also 

Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Clothe 

etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “Stand 

Address Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 
102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. } 
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The Dana Bickford 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES. 
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As they will produce with Ease, 


Neatness 
and Dispatch, every knitted articlet 
quired by the household, and ot 
justthe Quality, Texture 
and Weight desired. 
Send for Catalogue of Prices to 


The Dana Bickford Knitting Machine Co. 
195 Broadway, New York City. 


CGCOOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
A boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
First-class workers desired for good employers 
No chacges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 
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for Infants and Children. 
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“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[recommend it as superior to any prescription 
HLA. ARCHER, M. D., 


oN. Y,. 


known to me.” 
111 So. Oxford St., 











Tux Cuytavur Company, 182 Fulton Street, N. Y- 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
At! gives sleep, and promotes di- 
on 


Without injurious medication. 
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—¥omen’s Interests, 


uRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 





A succession of cook books follow at 
frequent intervals, the production of the 
hotel chef, the cooking school teacher, the 
facile writer of many books, and now and 
chen one is evolved from the experience 
of a practical housekeeper. All have 
their good points and aim to teach the 
right way to do things Clark W. Bryan & 
(o. have published a key to cooking, 
gritten by Catherine Owen in which she 
scarcely gives a dozen recipes but simply 
tells the secret of how to boil, bake, etc., 
properly, bringing into great prominence 
‘the causes of failure in these things. This 
manner of treating the subject is extreme- 
ly clear and the sinall handbook is full of 
yaluable points. 





Very few of us properly realize the 
peauties that are everywhere about us or 
the possibilities in the hands of a person of 
artistic taste of creating or developing new 
peauty- 

In the surroundings and interiors ot 
some homes there may exist but little more 
than the rudiments of beauty through long 
neglect of everything but what will bring 
penny. But in not ‘*knowing how” lies 
the chief cause of this neglect. With the 
increased means of travel and the multi- 
plicity of books, newspapers, &c., which 
exemplify the ways of the world to even 
the most isolated, much of this lack of 
knowledge is disappearing. ‘These oppor- 
tunities for seeing and knowing make a 
great difference in the comfort of mind of 
the housewife. To know that your table, 
your dress and your house is in accord- 
ance with the tendency of such things in 
the best homes everywhere is conducive to 
a great degree of contentment. 

That this paper may do its share of the 
work of teaching how to have more beauti- 
ful homes we have procured a series of ar- 
ticles on decorative painting by one expe- 
rienced in this branch of work who has 
been successful in teaching it by written 
directions. 

The summer months bring a surplus of 
work to many of us, and especially to the 
farmer’s wife and daughters. If the les- 
sons given can not be put into practice 
now they can be preserved for the leisure 
time we all hope for and which will come 
sooner or later. 

The directions are given at this season 
in order that those who follow them may 
be aided by observing the bues and tints of 
nature which are freely at hand and of far 
greater value than the falsely colored 
“studies” found at the city stores. 

Not having time is a self-evident cause 
for lack of training the wsthetic sense just 
as it is a reasonable excuse for many an- 
other omission and she who can gain an 
hour for improvement of the higher tastes 
without neglecting the material wants of 
self or family is indeed a very capable 
woman. But we believe that a /ittle extra 
effort to find time to cultivate the finer 
portious of our natures will pay in the long 
run. 





GETTING READY. 

“What are you making, Mrs. Steele?” said 
Mrs. Gray, as she saw the friend with whom 
she was spending the evening draw her work- 
basket to the table, with a supply of pretty 
chintz peeping over the top. 

“Oh, just getting the children’s dresses ready 
forthe summer. They have grown so fast, 
that almost every one of their garments ias to 
be let down, or pieced up, and as I have leisure 
now, | thought it would be a good time to get 
them in readiness,” she replied. 

“Why it will be a great while before they 
will need them. I never touch my summer 
Swing till spring comes, ‘Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’ ” 

“But when there are so many little folks, it 
takes a long time to get their wardrobe in read- 
iness; I do not like to be driven with my 
work.” 

“My work is always driving, but you do not 
getthe newest fashions when you make them 
80 long beforehand.” 

“It matters little about the style for every 
day dresses, if they are only neat, whole and 
comfortable; I always intend to keep ahead of 
My sewing so that in case of sickness or any 
Casualty, I might not be hurried, or obliged to 
Overdo. 

“How are you fixing the dresses for the 
girls,” Mrs. Steele. 

“First letting them down and out, I always 
take in enough to enlarge, for prints will wear 
two seasons certainly. This gingham of Ellie’s 
'Svery good now, I think her sister younger 
‘al take it without much alteration.” 

“My girls could never take the older ones, 
dresses. Does Mary like to wear out Ellie’s 
Old clothes >” she asked. 

“I presume she has no objection; she never 
‘tid anything against it; I know no reason 
Why she should not be willing.” 

“Ob! children are so notional, always fussing 
‘bout something, you know; you always did 
st along easy with your work and family, I 
“a saw you hurry in my life,” remarked 
‘rs Grey, 

“Tam not strong enough, Mrs. Grey, to allow 
of being hurried, and, really, I;could never see 
any benefit from it.” 

“But when my work is all behind hand, and 
“Ver so much that needs to be done at once, I 
“a never help getting into a hurry.” 

“If your work is all done in season, there is 
20 need of ever getting into such a fix; that is 
why [mean to keep ahead of my work.” 

“There! I never could get along as you do, I 
“ hot believe there are one of the children’s 
“esses, that can be altered over for another 
Reason they are just worn out entirely.” 

“Did they have all new, last year ?” 

— yes: but they get too small before cold 
“ag a rather make new than to make 

gghn 
her Mins 
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esses.” 

Steele made no reply, she had before 

\'s eye the deguerrotypes of Mrs. Grey's 

oe ny girls when late in the previous sum- 

dresseg Peps them with the buttons off their 
es, the seams in their sleeves ripped out, 





an iP f 
c ‘Ueir frocks almost too short for decency ; 
“he changed the conversation to some more / 


congenial topic, and the subject was dropped 
for the evening. 

“Days of leisure through the winter and 
spring gave Mrs. Steele opportunity to com- 
plete her own and children’s summer wardrobe 
and the various articles were all in order, 
besides some new garments, for Sunday wear 
during the summer. But Mrs. Steele in 
her thrifty ways, could not avert the scarlatina 
from attacking her household pets, and one 
after another they sickened and their mother 
in watchful agony ministered to their comfort, 
and through anxious days and nights, kept un- 
tiring vigils over her treasures. Her constitu- 
tion was naturally quite delicate, and this un- 
usual strain upon her strength wore her down, 
and when health glowed upon the faces of her 
children, the mother herself was confined to the 
sick room, but rest restored her in a few weeks, 
so she took her accustomed place in her family. 
The last of May brought the warm weather, 
when the winter garments were laid aside, and 
everything was ready for the change of apparel. 
No extra sewing was to be done and in the 
long summer days she gained strength and got 
the clothing arranged for winter use before it 
was packed away for hot weather. 

Mrs. Grey’s family had a similar visitation, 
and in her distress and hurry, she was nearly 
distracted by care, work and anxiety, and like 
her neighbor was laid upon a bed of suffering ; 
two of her little ones were laid in the cemetery 
to rest, and in the heat of summer the others 
wore the remains of their winter clothing, till 
Mrs. Steele invited some of their mutual friends 
to assist in making them summer garments, to 
render the children comfortable and respecta- 
ble. 

“Oh, Mrs. Steele,” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, as 
she sat pillowed up in her easy chair watching 
the progress of the work. “IfI had only got 
my work done when I had plenty of time, as 
you did I should not have been obliged to have 
depend on the kind charity of others, to 
made my family comfortable for the summer. 
It has been a hard lesson to me, but I hope I 
shall profit by it in the future.” 8S. H. R. 

Randolph, Vt. 





DECORATIVE PAINTING. - - NO. 1. 

There is no branch of art conducive to more 
pleasure, or a greater variety of uses, than 
decorative painting, and it is becoming more 
popular every day. 

Many take up this branch of work for the 
purpose of adorning their homes and giving 
pleasure to their friends by many little gifts, 
the work of their own hands aided by the brush. 
Beauty, in itself, is not essential to our exis- 
tence, but it adds very much to the pleasure of 
living. True, we cannot all become artists in 
the highest sense of the word, but many can 
handle the brush with a skill that enables them 
to do many little pieces of work; that make 
home more artistic and attractive to its mem. 
bers. 

Among the readers of this paper is many a 
farmer’s wife who would gladly learn the art of 
painting, but is unable to procure proper in- 
structions. Most of the works published on 
this topic have so many technical terms that 
the amateur is confused and discouaged. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Can I learn to 
paint without a teacher?” and to such my an- 
swer is, if one wishes to become a professional 


artist, capable of teaching the art, they should 


pursue a regular course of study at some art 
school, commencing at the beginning; but if 
the work is only to be taken up as a recreation, 
very much may be learned by reading and prac- 
tice. A few simple rules carefully observed 
with a correct eye, and a pains-taking hand will 
accomplish pleasing results. 

It is our object to “‘help those who help them- 
selves,” and to give directions, hints and sug- 
gestions, which, if followed, will enable many 
who have not the advantage of personal lessons 
from a professional teacher, to learn the art of 
“Decorative Paining.” 

Some say “I cannot learn to paint because I 
cannot draw.” As a matter of course, the more 
one knows of drawing the easier and better 
they can paint, but I have known those who 
could not draw a single leaf, yet could do very 
creditable work with colors, the drawing being 
done by others, or the design transferred to the 
material by means of a stamping pattern, and 
for very much of decorative work, drawing 
may be dispensed with if conventional designs 
are used, as such can be had in great variety in 
the perforated patterns. 

As some may wish to purchase an outfit of 
oil paints it may be well to give a list of colors 
such as I consider necessary for all ordinary 
work. Different artists use different colors, each 
having their favorities. I do not condemn 
other methods, or say that any special one is 
right, but give what I know to be used by good 
artists, and seems best in my experience. One 
gets into a habit of using about so many colors 
and when well acquainted with them will ac- 
complish what perhaps another with more 

colors would not. A full color box is general- 
ly liked, but itis needful for the amateur to 
get but a few and those that are reliable. The 
following list comprises all that are necessary 
for the beginner, and good work may be done 
with them if properly used. White, yellow, 
ochre, naples yellow, janne brilliant, light, me- 
dium and deep cadmium, madder lake, crimson 
lake, light red, Indian red, vermilion, perma- 
nent blue, cobalt, Antwerp blue, raw unber, 
caledonian brown, bone brown, burnt sienna, 
light zinobar green, emerald green and black, 
terra vert, lemon or zinc yellow, extract of ver- 
milion and mauve may be added, although 
many artists do not use them. It is always 
best to get good materlal. Winsor and New- 
ton’s are the standard, although the German 
are as good and in some colors more desirable. 
Janne brilliant and zinobar green are much bet- 
ter in the German paints than in any cther, the 
shades being different. Winsor and Newton’s 
white does not give the satisfaction that Devoes, 
or Tucker and Green’s does; on account of its 
being harder and dryer it does not mix readily. 
The chrome yellows are not considered reliable 
colors, and will turn dark in time, but many 
use them, for the cadmiums are more expen- 
sive, and for decorative work that is ex- 
pected to last only a few years they do very 
well, as the color is very nearly the same. Brt 
beware of the chrome greens and Prussian blue, 
they are too crude to be of use only in some con- 
ventional design where color is of no account. 
With the colors one will need a suitable assort- 
ment «f brushes, six bristles, varying in size 
from one-eighth of an inch to half an inch in 
width, flat; the bristles should not be stiff or 
too thick. Two or three sables also flat, No.’s 
2,5 ana 8 are good sizes. A palette, palette 
knife, bottle of linseed oil, one of turpentine, 
and if one intends to paint pictures an easel is 
necessary, and do not forget an old, soft rag, as 
it is indispensable in oil painting. Oil paints 
are a serviceable mode of decoration and can 
be used on all materials. The Kensington, ir- 
descent, bronze and dye painting are all done 
with the tube oil colors. Fabric painting is 
very popular and capable of so much variety, 
and so quickly done it is taking the place of 
embroidery. For this work flower painting 











is best adapted, and we will endeavor to give 
such instruction in this class of work as will 
enable our readers to gain a knowledge of what 
can be done with oil paints. Do not be dis- 
couraged because you have never tried the 
pencil or brush, for if one has a wve for the 
art it is a true sign they have more or less 
talent and with patience and practice will per- 
haps do much better than they are expected to 
do. 

In the next number I will give directions for 
mixing colors for different flowers. 

ALICE M. CROCKETT. 
Hancock, N. H. 





POOR OLD GRANDMA. 


In many a home grandma is a bright and 
winning presence, but even where she is the 
opposite—stiff, unsympathizing, and querulous 
none the less should she be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of loving observance, for her fail- 
ings are the concomitants of age and impaired 
faculties. This attention shouid not be the per- 
functory performance of an inculcated duty, 
but the outflow ofa kind heart and generous 
nature. Sometimes a certain outward respect 
is rendered before strangers, but often the old 
lady is treated by the juniors as a superfluous 
member of the family—something like the fifth 
wheel of a coach—and is shown intentional dis- 
respect. She is made the butt of ridicule, and 
the target of scorn; but she is also made use of 
when there is any service she can render. Dis- 
sociated from all the interests and affections of 
the home—nceither consulted, zonfided in, nor 
referred to—she waits patiently the end. It is 
sad to see an old person so full of melancholy 
mistrust of the kindly intentions of others as 
to be uncertain whether her presence at a pleas- 
ure party is really desired; it is the result of 
the treatment to which she has been long sub- 
jected, and which has taught her to fee! herself 
of no value to any one. How eager she is to be 
loved by the grand-daughter, who is like wha} 
she was at that age, to know something of her 
pleasures and her hopes. But the young ladies 
call this chronic curiosity, and will not gratify 
it.—American Spectator. 





AROUND THE HOUSE. 

SQuEAKING HiInGEs.—A drop of kerosene or 
sweet oil, a little candle tallow, ora slight ap- 
plication of soap, will stop the squeak of door- 
latches or chairs. 

When your cane-seat chairs begin to wear 
out, mend the break the best you can by weavy- 
ing in cords, or if very bad, replace with a piece 
of canvas securely tacked on; put on a gen- 
erous layer of cotton batting or curled hair, and 
cover with a piece of any kind of upholstery 
goods, an embroidered pattern, crazy patch- 
work, or a large “log-cabin” block. Finish the 
edge with furniture gimp, and fringe if desired. 


| The back may be finished with a similar 


panel. 

The following is described as a pretty way to 
make vestibule curtains: Cut white tarletan 
enough larger than the glass to admit of an inch 
wide hem all around. Cut from large figured 
cretonne, of satin tinish, flowers, leaves and but- 
terflies if possible. Makea thin starch paste 
and paste the figures on the tarletan in sprays 
and wreaths. Turn on the wrong sido and 
press until dry with a flatiron. The light 
shines through them and they have the effect of 
being painted. 

Out of a discarded carpet of large size, enough 
that is bright and clean can often be got to 
make a square or rug for the centre of the 
room; then the floor around can be stained 
with walnut or cherry stain. This fashion of 
rug and stained floor is in every way desirable 
in summer time. It gives a cool, refreshing, 
artistic appearance to the room. It does away 
with the dust constantly arising from an all- 
over carpet, for the rug can be taken out of the 
house and beaten clean whenever necessary 
Unfortunately some floors are too rough and 
poor to be stained. In that cese take the good 
parts of the old carpet to cover around the sides 
of the floor, and buy for the centre of the room 
one of the “squares” that come for that pur- 


pose. 





A good answer to the assertion that women 
take no interest in politics is given in this reply 
of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake: A man said to 
her that women did not inform themselves 
enough about politics to vote judiciously,—that 
his own daughter was intelligent, but could not 
tell him the name of the congressman from her 
district. “What is the congressman’s name 
from my district?” inquired Mrs. Blake. “I 
don’t know, for I don’t vote in your district.” 
“In what district does your daughter vote?” 
said Mrs. Blake. 





Miss Estelle M. Hatch, one of the brightest 
woman journalists in Boston, writes in the 
Sunday Globe upon the unequal demands made 
upon men men and women who are equally 
busy. She says girls are always supposed to 
have certain duties toward their homes, families 
and friends, which they can never shake off, no 
matter what other duties they may have. Ifa 
man becomes a student, an artist, an author, or 
even absorbed in business, it is accepted as a 
sufficient reason why he should do nothing for 
society, for the church, for public affairs, or for 
anything else save his own chosen pursuit. 
But with a woman it is different. She may be- 
come either from choice or necessity, a special- 
ist as a student, an artist, a writer, a business 
woman , or even all of them put together, but it 
makes no difference. 

SOCIETY NEVER LOOSENS ITS GRIP 


upon her. She is expected to spend just as 
much time in dressing herself so as to be pleas- 
ing to the eye, in reading the newest novels, in 
returning all her calls promptly, in working for 
church fairs and her Sunday school class, and 
in performing household duties at home, as 
though she had nothing else in the world to 
live for. This is going to be changed one of 
these days and no more will be expected of 
women who are working in special lines than of 
men under similar circumstances. 





THE second edition of the book on Crochet, 
Embroidery and Puntotirato work is now ready. 
Elegantly illustrated—full directions. Sent for 
25 cents, by the publishers. J. R. Lezson & 
Co., Boston. 





A man who does business on a large scale—A 
coal dealer. 





THAT TIRED FEELING season is here again, 
and nearly every one feels weak, languid, and 
exhausted. The blood, laden with impurities 
which have been accumulating for months, 
moves sluggishiy through the veins, the mind 
fails to think quickly, and the body is still 
slower to respond. Hood's Sarsaparilla is just 
what is needed. Itis, in a peculiar sense, the 
ideal spring medicine. It purifies, vitalizes, 
and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, 
creates an appetite, overcomes that tired feeling, 
and imparts new strength and vigor to the 
whole body. 





A tussle with a boarding-house steak is now 





called a “‘bull-fight.”—Houston Post. 














Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the 
Age--A Voice from the People. 


No medicine introduced to the public has ever 
met with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It 
stands to-day the best known curative article in the 
world. Its marvellous renown is not due to the 
advertising it has received. It is famous by reason 
of its inherent virtues. It does all that is claimed 
for it. It is the most powerful, speedy and effec- 
tive agent known for the building up of debilitated 
systems, The following witnesses are offered to 
prove this: 

What it Did for an Old Lady. 

Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1884. 

GENTS:—A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In fact, 
one case, a lady of over seventy years, had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years I have 
known her she has not been able to be around ha f 
the time. About six months ago she got so feeb e 
she was helpless. Her old remedies, or physicians, 
being of no avail. I sent to Deposit, forty-five 
miles, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. It had such 
a very beneficial effect on her that one bottle im. 
proved her so she was able to dress herself and 
walk about the house. When she had ‘aken the 
second bottle she was able to take care of her own 
room and walk out to her neighbor’s, and has im- 
proved all the time since. My wife and children 
also have derived great benefit from their use. 

W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U.S. Ex. Co. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 
Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 

GENTS :—Whoever you are, I don’t know, but I 
thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to know 
that in this world of adulterated medicines there is 
one compound that proves and does all it advertises 
to do, and more. Four years ago, I had a slight 
shock of palsy, which unnerved me to such an ex- 
tent that the least excitement would make me 
shake like the ague. Last May I was induced to 
try Hop Bitters. I used one bottle, but did not 
see any change; another did so change my nerves 
that they are now as steady as they ever were. It 
used to take both hands to write, but now my good 
right hand writes this. Now, if you continue to 
manufacture as honest and good an article as you 
do, you will accumulate an honest fortune, and 
confer the greatest blessing on your fellow-men 
that was ever conferred on mankind. 

TIM BURCH. 
A Husband’s Testimony. 

My wife was troubled for years with blotches, 
moth patches and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) cures, 
with nothing but injurious effects. A lady friend, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., who had had similar experience 
and had been cured with Hop Bitters, induced her 
to try it. One bottle has made her face as smooth, 
fair and soft as a child’s, and given her such 
health that it seems almost a miracle. 

A MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 

I traveled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and foundit not. I retured dis- 
couraged and disheartened, and was restored to 
real youthful health and spirits with less than two 








bottles of Hop Bitters. I hope others may profit 
by my experience and stay at home. 
A Lapy, AUGUSTA, ME. 
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“2HE DINGEE & CONARD CU's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Grent Specialty has been 
owing and distributing ROSES, We have all the 
untest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices tosuitall,. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OLS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points, 
3 TO 12 PLANTS SI $8 t0$2 
a per Hundred. 
Our NewGuide,83 pp. describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 
Climbiug Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and tells how to grow them—FREE 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





rice per Pkg. sealed and post- 

vaid 2% 3 for 0 cts., SLAY OF silver S . CO., PALATINE, ILLS, 
AGENTS WANTED, (Samples FREE) 
for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 

Corsets, Brushes, Belts, ete. No risk, qucik 
sales. Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


W ko: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 

uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhaa, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 

aay Dr. Lewis is wine A consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘single 
blessedness.”’ 

Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 


complaints. 











THIRD EDITION 


Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
Illustrations and a Por- 
“trait of the Author. 
EXPLICIT 
treatment and 
Heure of above subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &c. 
Price, 25c. by mail to any 
‘jaddress, from the author 


JPR. 4. J. LEWIS. 











Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PREMIUMS. 
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VERY BEST HARD META 
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Carbon Plow, 


L PLOW IN EXISTENCE, 


<b 


IXL SWIVEL PLOW. 
YANKEE 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





THOMAS HARROW, 


20,000 IN USE. 
Invaluable as a Pulverizer & Smoother 
SEND FOR PAMPHLETS. 

An Immense Labor Saver as a 
CULTIVATOR OF CORN 


AND OTHER GROWING CROPS, 
Will save any farmer $100 in labor in one season. 





Ds FLOWER 
AD BMP SEEDS, 


: iff ‘REE BLOOMING, 
f) y SURE GROWING. 
4g” Boston Collection 
Pkg: FLOWER SEEDS @ 

mailed to any address for 1 


Evans’ Corn Planter, 


For One and Two Horses. 
Invention of the age. See it. 





Seeds, Potatoes. Plants, Vines. 
The “EASY” LAWN MOWER, 


BOSTON 


Three Best Mowers 


should visit Boston in 


NO FARMER 


us. 


and BAY STATE. 
in the Market. 


search of BARGAINS without first calling upon 


We are making special LOW PRICES, to meet the times, and are offering a full assortment of 


Seeds, Agricultural Tools and Wooden Ware, 


All Bright, New Goods, at our extensive Agricnitura 
that the Farmer needs. 


Send for our 224-page Catalogue. 
free to any 


1 Warehouse of Seven Floors, full of everything 


Call and see our goods and get prices before you purchase elsewhere. 


It is a valuation publication. 


Sent 
address. 





PARKER & WOOD. 


Old Reliable Seed Store, 


49 North Market St., Boston. 





Farmers! It B 


eat Them All! 





The results of the Experiments 


at the R. I. State Farm for both 


1885 and 1886 (see report in N, E. Homestead April 9) show that 


DARLING’S 


FERTILIZER 


Produced MORE BUSHELS of Corn and Potatoes than any other Com- 


mercial Fertilizer. 


If you wish paying crops, be sure and order 


Darling’s Fertilizer of our Local Agent or direct from us. 
Remember it Beat Special Manures and all. 


L. B. DARLING FERTI 


LIZER CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 





“Peerless 


LOW’ 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, 


than any other sort of their respective classes; also 
and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. 


SEED CATALOCUE 


Containing 11 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


Early” Cabbage! 


wo “Bay State” Squash! 


and are conceded to possess more good 1 oints 
mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are very superior 
TRY THEM. 


112 pages of Descriptions, Llustrations, 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


Aue" AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 





For the 


Face, Rough Skin, Burns, Chapped Hands, and every nameable Scalp or Skin Diseases of I 
standing, and Baldness, if the hair roots are not dead, in more than 18 cases out of 20. 
of your Druggist, and be convinced ; worth ten times its price for 


Bottle (60 cts. by mail, prepaid 
any of the above purposes. Hundreds of testimo 
tried failed, sent any applicant. 

Mr. T. HILL MANSFIELD, New York City. Si 
enlivened, thickened, and restored it to its natural co 
keeps my head clean, cool, healthy and free from dan 
lady friends, who have tried it. 


ACNE, PIMPLES & BLOTCHES ON THE 


Curing of Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itching Diseases, Pimples, and Eruptions on the 


to 30 years 
Get a 60 cts. 


nials, miraculous cures, where all other means 
r: **CAPILLARIS” stopped my hair from falling, 


lor and gloss, keeps it in place as dressed, and 
druff. have recommended it to a number of my 


They all speak of it in the highest terms, it being of so much merit. 
MRS. N. E. RHSODES, 9. Court St., Scollay Sq., Boston, Mass. 


FACE.—My wife has employed good Physicians. 


Got no benefit; “CAPILLARIS” thoroughly cured her, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
EDWARD 8. TAYLOR, B. M. Freight De’p. Law rence, Mass. 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION a great Put 
name *]) you please in its behalt 


lic benefit. Iuseit and recommend it. Use 
Bb. B. FOSTER, M. D., Portland, Me. 


my 


PERSONAL USE OF 7. HILL MANSFIELD'S “CAPILLARIS” convinces me it does all 
E 


that is claimed for it. c.C.N 
“CAPILLARIS” AN ARTICLE OF SUPERIOR 
SALT RHEUM. Doctoring 18 yrs. No relief. 

San Jose, Cal. T. HILL MANSFIELD, 


POULORY PAPERS BY THE POND, 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly. 
There is scarcely one that does not contain many 
good things; they are beautifolly illustrated with 
life-like cuts of th-roughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 tbs. 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. The 
Magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for | 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 
is free. 

C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 











it Price 15 Conte. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops one 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 
Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc. and 
390 nice Sample Cards for 2c. HILL CARD 
CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 








Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.‘ 
im, for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
1 ag v cak- True Curatives. Fortune | 
J yfor Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
E—\ ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O.- 


UNLEACHED CANADA A we H E a! 


In CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


$9 


ARM HELP WANTED.--ADVER- | 
TISE in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 








to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE | 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., | 
Holly, Mich. 





2 Jars CAPILLARIS cured me. 


free. 
also other choice new varieties. 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 


| DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. 
| for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 


| Dementia, and all 


EAL, M. D., Deering Hospital, Deering, Me. 
MERIT, DR. G. S. NORCROSS, San Jose, Cal. 
MRS. M. WALCOTT, 
{igt.. 59 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 
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SILK AND 
ASSORTED 
We } ‘ 


Rbibons«' 


did bargains. 
nants are allf 
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WUT 


instamps. —KweoKMoxes 
GOcts. Four Boxes 
$1. Ten Boxes, $2. 


Empire Agency, 
37 College Piace, 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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‘Jewell Strawberry. 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp ; 
Address originsa- 


Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


RHODES, 





tetreat. Office, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Brain Diseases, a specialty. 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &c. 
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Heo England Farmer. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1887. 
TEN PAGES. 


$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 


advance. Seven words average a line. 
The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G. W. NYE, .....- »- NASHUA, N. H. 
¥. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . Soutu E.Luiot, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . SO. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
E. 8S. SOUTHWICK, . . WOONSOCKET, R. I 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 





Cultivate a love for the beautiful. The 
farmer lives amid the richest and loveliest 


scenes. Learn to appreciate them. 





Lobbying should go. There are plenty 
of ways to get facts before or into the 
legislative brain without having recourse 
to professional button-holes, treaters, etc. 

The most charming season of the year 
is now here, full of new life, beautiful 
color and arefresbing atmosphere. The 
costly works of art in the cities cannot 
compare with the country in May or June. 





A real live Queen is not a frequent visit- 
or to Boston, and the presence of the 
Queen of the Hawaiian Islands has given 
the authorities an opportunity to do their 
prettiest in the entertainment of their 
royal guest. She has received many court- 
ecies and been made welcome. 





Ex-Gov. Long said Monday night, at 
the fifth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts law and order league, that it is a 
shame that there is so much apathy in the 
temperance question that the laws do not 
execute The ex-governor 
never said a truer thing. The greatest 
trouble in the temperance cause comes 
from its alleged friends. 


themselves. 





Complimentary expressions from our 
readers continue to be received in large 
quantities. Weare gladto getthem. It 
cheers and inspires the editor to know 
that his work is appreciated. But if in 
addition you will tell the same thing to 
your neighbors and friends, it will help 
them to a paper that will please them and 
also help us to give youa better paper, 
for if we could have twice our present 
number of subscribers we could afford to 
produce twice as good a paper. 





‘‘Composition” writing in most schools 
is much more of a bugbear than need be, 
on account of its name. If the pupils 
were told to write descriptions of some- 
thing they had seen or of something they 
had at home they would approach the 
talk more readily and do much better 
work. To write well the child or grown 
person must take a subject in which they 
are interested, and about which they know 


something. 








The Boston Globe is a model of journal- 
istic ability and success. We cannot 
always agree with it, but while criticising 
its sentiments we always turn to it with 
interest. It is just now reaping the fruits 
of its enterprise and ability by taking to 
itself the most palatial offices in the city, 
fitted up in a style to suit the most fastid- 
ious potentate and as convenient as they are 
elegant. The Globe’s success has been 
earned by hard and faithful work. 





There is much talk about running cars 
across the common in Boston. These 
grounds are for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the public and should not be encroached 
upon to gratify a lot of grasping million- 
aires. But rapid transit to the suburbs is 
in the interests of the public also, for it 
would enable many to have homes in the 
healthier suburbs away from the noise and 
unhealthy surroundings of the city and at 
the same time have city advantages for 
work and business. When one public in- 
terest clashes with another which shall 


give way ? 





The newspapers are now devoting much 
space to base ball and other sports. The 
attention given to them is at times disgust- 
ing to one who cares nothing about such 
things, and the extent to which profession- 
al sporting is carried is absurd, yet we 
would not overlook the benefits which 
come from giving due attention to ath- 
letics. They do much to promote the 
health and develop the physique of multi- 
tudes of persons who otherwise might be 
semi-invalids, The excess of prominence 
which some give to sports is counterbal- 
anced by the gain which others receive. 





The tide of immigration is rising to an 
alarming extent. A population of 500,- 
000 persons will be added to this country 
from this source the present year. We 
use the word ‘‘alarming” on account of the 
vast amount of anarchy and socialism that 
is being annually imported. A foreigner 
who comes to this country to labor on its 
soil or in its factories, to apply his skill to 
the development of its resources, and to 


Americanize himself, is always welcome. 
But there is no room for any who intend 
to remain foreign to our institutions, pros- 
elyting to dangerous heresies and practis- 
ing clannishness. 





COLORING OLEO. 

There was an interesting hearing before the 
committee on agriculture at the State House 
in Boston Wednesday, in relation to legisla- 
tion forbidding the coloring of oleomargarine 
to make it look like butter. The deputy dairy 
commissioner of New York was present to- 
gether with representatives of the oleo interest, 
farmers, and grange officers. Nothing was 
brought out that was particularly new, indeed 
the most interesting feature of the occasion 
was the after hearing talk among the gentlemen 
present, when in an informal way they urged 
the merits of oleo. 

The principal speaker for pure butter was the 
dairy commissioner, and Mr. Hammond was 
most prominent on the other side. There was a 
lack of agreement as to many facts in the case 
and several contradictory statements were made. 
The gentlemen could not agree as to whether 
people ever purposely buy oleo, and the com- 
missioner said that if it could not stand on its 
own merits as an article of commerce it had no 
business to stand at all, it is just as wholesome 
in its natural color as when made to look like 
what it is not. The intention of the color is to 
deceive. It was argued en the other side that it 
was as legitimate to dye oleo to make a food 
that is pleasing to the eye as it is to dye wool to 
make garments that will appear attractive. 





THE SEASON. 

During the present year the weatber has been 
colder than usual in the States bordering on the 
Atlantic coast, and from New England west- 
ward over the great lakes, upper Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys to the Rocky mountains ; 
the regions of greatest cold being in the States 
bordering on the great lakes. 

Since January lst there has been a large de- 
ficiency in rainfall in the Northern States. 
Northern New England shows an excess «f pre- 
cipitation. 

The season, to date, in the various sections of 
the country has been about as follows: In the 
grain regions of the north it has been compara- 
tively cold and dry; in the cotton regions to 
the west of Georgia warm and usually dry; in 
the cotton and rice regions of the south Atlan- 
tic coast cold and comparatively dry; in the 
tobacco regions of Virginia and North Carolina 
cold and dry, in the tobacco regions of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Pennsylvania, the weath- 
er has been warmer, with rainfall slightly less 
than usual, except in northern Kentucky 
where the rainfall was slightly in excess. The 
meteorological conditions of the past week 
have had the effect of rapidly advancing the 
seasons in those sections where it has been 
previously retarded. 

Fruit growers predict a large yield this year. 
The winter has been long and cold, but there 
have been no breaks of warm weather to start 
the buds, consequently the trees never looked 
better at this season of the year. 





ARBOR DAY. 

The forestry division of the department of 
agriculture in Washington desires to be in- 
formed about the interest and success with 
which Arbor day has been observed this year 
in your State. Will you be kind enough to 
give prominent notice of this request in your 
paper, and thus aid the division in forming an 
estimate of the effect which this institution may 
be expected to have in turning the attention of 
the people to the forestry problem. The divis- 
ion will be gratified if some one in each town 
will send an account of the manner in which 
the day was observed, the number and kinds 
of trees planted, and any other facts of interest 
in connection with the celebration. Address 
“Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 





PERSONAL. 


Simon Cameron is 90 years of age and hale 
and hearty. 

Parnell is ill again. 
is reported. 

Stanley has been heard from again. 
his party are all well. 

Gen. James A. Hall has been appointed dep- 
uty labor commissioner of Maine. 


Mr. Philanda Williams of Taunton is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Poultry association. 

Ex-Vice President Colfax is to have a bronze 
statue in one of the squares in Indianapolis. 
The Odd Fellows—for whom Mr. Colfax intro- 
duced the degree for women—contribute the 
money and superintend the work. 


Historians are now telling of strained rela- 
tions between ex-Presidents Grant and Arthur. 
The latter is said to have sought the former's ad- 
vice after Garfield’s death, but a few months 
after to have deliberately ignored it. 

A pretty and richly attired middle-aged wo- 
man was arrested in New York, Friday, for be- 
ing drunk. She gave the name of Maud Lillian 
Henry, but afterwards admitted that it was fic- 
titious. She said she belonged in Boston, Bun- 
ker Hill District, had a bankbook representing 
$1700, and said she received the income of $50,- 
000. She was fined $10, and in default was 
locked up. 


Cancer of the stomach 


He and 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The Maine State college has 112 students. 

Cases of tuberculosis from different parts of 
Maine are reported in some of the papers. 

Two hundred bushels of potatoes from 89 
rods of ground were raised last year by Mr. 
Waugh of Starks, Me. 

Cows, valued at $3,000, from one of the fancy 
herds in the state, were killed by a veterina- 
rian Monday,and all found badly diseased 
with tuberculosis. 

Gen. Greeley, Chief Signal Officer, will here- 
after issue a special weekly bulletin, with the 
view of promptly placing before the public 
each Monday morning reliable information 
relative to the climatic conditions in the agri- 
cultural districts of the country. 

The Connecticut Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 91 invites farmers of that state to send 
specimens of grasses for identification, pro- 
vided the living plants are sent so they may be 
received in good condition. To do this cut 
sods six or eight inches square and from three 
to five inches deep packing them nicely in boxes 
or oiled paper so the earth will neither get dry 
nor fall from: the roots. A common salt box 
will hold several such sods. Persons sending 
them should give full particulars in regard to 
the locality where taken, whether meadow 
pasture or swamp. If sent at oncesuch speci- 
mens will be planted out and make a good 
growth this season and will furnish opportunity 
for the study of native grasses at the station. 
Till further notice the station offers to pay ex- 





press charges on good samples. 
The twelfth annual meeting of the associa- 


tion of nurserymen, florists and seedsmen will 
be held in the Exposition building in Chicago, 
Ill., commencing Wednesday, June 15th, 1887, 
and continuing three days. The association is 
the largest body of horticulturists in the coun- 
try. The discussion of questions directly con- 
cerning the welfare of the trade, new methods 
of propagating, new labor-saving devices, mak- 
ing of personal acquaintance of others in the 
trade, exchange and sale of surplus stock, ex- 
hibition of new trees, fruits and plants, are 
among the many reasons why every person in- 
terested in horticultural pursuits should be 
present at this meeting. An outline program, 
hotel and railroad arrangements, and other in- 
formation may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary, D. Wilmot Scott, Galena, Ill. 





POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE. 


The Massachusetts 
show signs of hurrying. 

The Massachusetts legislators yet in session 
are talking of raising their pay to $1000. 

Woman suffrage has been defeated by the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 

The President strongly condemns the en- 
croachments of railroad corporations against 
settlers in the West. 

Rhode Island's chief of police, Gen. Brayton, 
has resigned. Prohibition causes the politi- 
cians a great deal of trouble. 


Legislature begins to 


A bill! for liquors purchased by some mem- 
bers of a legislative committee at Worcester has 
occasioned much comment and the prosecution 
of the landlord for violating the law. 


It is feared that the developments about the 
use of the lobby in the matter of dividing the 
town of Beverly will have an unfavorable effect 
upon the republican party in the fall election. 

There is some very close figuring going on in 
administration circles over the probable atti- 
tude of the Independents between now and the 
gathering of the next Democratic national con- 
vention. 

Mississippi has had another political mur- 
der but this time on account of prohibition. 
One observer looks for a coalition between the 
prohibitionists and the farmers alliance which 
will take the state out of the hands of the demo- 
crats. 

General Rosser, one of the most influential of 
southern democratic politicians, declares that 
protection bas broken the Solid South, and has 
rendered the election of a democratic president 
virtually impossible. 


the last eight months national bank circulation 
was reduced by nearly $20,000,000, while in the 
same time the circulation of silver certificates, 
both old and new was increased by more than 
50 per cent. 

A bill has been reported by the committee on 


under the age of fifteen years to shows, places 
of amusement and licensed entertainments 
which occur in the evening, unless such mi- 


ians. 


When a vacancy occurs in any class all of the 
clerks in the class next below it are compelled 
to compete for promotion, and the person havy- 
ing the highest percentage will receive it. 
Should any of the clerks receive a minimum 
per cent they will be degraded. 
every clerk apply for a promotion, whether he 
desires it or not. 





KIND WORDS. 
Mr. A. W. Cheever, agricultural editor of the 


and has a very satisfactory way of editing the 
department over which he has presided for so 


till it is now the leading farmers’ weekly in the 
State.— Webster Times. 

Mr. A. W. Cheever, agricultural editor of the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER and GRANGE HoMEs, 
received during his convalescence after a seri- 
ous railway accident, the deserved compliment 
from his publishers of having his valuable lec- 
ture on grasses (delivered in Vermont) printed, 
with illustrations, upon extra sheets, covering 
more than two pages of those journals. This 
extra comprises the most considerable addition 
to our grass literature ever accomplished at one 
time by any newspaper publisher in the United 
States.—Hartford, Ct., Courant. 





FOREIGN, 

The central American states are approaching 
an ideal political union. 

A reunion between the Greek church and the 
church of Rome is talked of. 

The Congregational ministers of London have 
adopted resolutions against coercion. 

The first clause alone of the English-Irish co- 
ercion bill has over one hundred amendments. 


The Italians complain that the English are 
filling their market with cottonseed oil sold un- 
der the name of olive oil. 

The Irish residents in Paris intend to make 
matters lively in reference to the Queen’s jubi- 
lee. B counter demonstration to that intended 
to be held there to commemorate Queen Victo- 
ria’s jubilee has been organized. 

Large sums of money are being transmitted 
from Austria, Germany and Paris to London 
for safe keeping, and the continental bourses 
have a constant downward tendency. The im- 
pression seems to be that though war may not 
be probable, the greatest precautions must be 
taken, as great indeed as if war were certain. 


The discussion of the coercion] bill in the 
British Parliament still continues and much 
hard feeling is being stirred up. Dillon has 
been found guilty for causing the arrest of 
police inspectors who broke into a room where 
he was transacting business with other mem- 
bers of the league. 





IN GENERAL. 

Next winter will see few car stoves. 

New Jersey is going to have patent ballot 
boxes. 

Real estate business in Boston and suburbs 
is very lively. 

The Pittsfield, Mass., selectmen have placed 
the license fee at $500. 
Ten thousand people witnessed a base ball 
game in Boston Monday. 

Boston is soon to have two of the finest 
boulevards in this country. 

The temperance laws in New York are being 
enforced to an unasual extent. 

Rumors of dissentions among the Knights of 
Labor are again being circulated. 

Railroad communication between St. John 
and Bangor has been cut off by floods. 
The interstate commerce commission an- 
nounces that it is not a bureau to answer 
conumdrums. 





and the reduction of letter postage to two cents 
had only a temporary check upon their use. 


A verdict of murder in the secund degree was 
rendered Tuesday, in the case of Graves at 
Calais, Me., for killing the game wardens. 


Such a demand for flowers has never been 
known, nor more willingness on the part of 
buyers to pay the prices asked —N. Y. Mail. 

The business men of Burlington think they 
are very badly used by the inter-state com- 
merce law, and the Free Press says that if re- 
lief does not come soon *‘the business of many 
corporations will be seriously injured. One of 
the largest manufacturing establishments in 
the city, depending entirely upon Western 
trade, has made scarcely any shipments for 
the past two weeks, and will be unable to do so 
until favorable rates are procured.” It is the 
same story everywhere. 

Hon. Jobn C. Daney of Salisburg, N. C., ina 
recent lecture in Boston took exceptions to what 
many of the white newspapers said about negro 
character. They delight to publish only that 
which is discreditable and degrading. Since 
emancipation the Southern colored people have 
accumulated by hard incessant labor $100,000,- 
000. They are educating, with the assistance 
of the State authorities, 2,000,000 children. 
They are building their own schools {and col- 
leges and giving the youths manual and indus- 
trial training. 

The fire fiend has been unusually destructive 
in New Hampshire this week. The most de- 
structive fire ever known in northern New 
Hampshire occurred at Lebanon Tuesday 
morning. It started in a furniture factory of 
Mead, Mason & Co., and communicated to sur- 
rounding buildings, till in four hours eighty 
buildings were destroyed. The entire loss is 
over $300,000 with insurance of $110,000. Six 
hundred men are thrown out of employment. 
Twenty-one buildings in Newton, ten miles 
from Exeter, were burned Wednesday. The 
conflagration started in George H. Hoyt’s liv- 
ery stable at about midnight, and was caused 
by a horse kicking over a lighted lantern. 
Twenty-one buildings were burned, causing a 
loss of $25,000. 

This has been a good season for college bene- 
factions. A Harvard undergraduate has given 
that college $25,000 fora swimming bath. The 
Worcester technical institute gets $100,000 
from Stephen Salisbury for a new laboratory. 
Mr. Jonas Clark is going to start the new Wor- 
cester university off with $2,000,000. Mount 
Holyoke seminary has also received a generous 
donation. A collection of fossils from 





It is a somewhat disquieting fact that during 


nors are accompanied by their parents or guard- | 


judiciary to prevent the admission of minors | 


| 
| 


phosphate beds of South Carolina, given by 


| Joseph L. Hills, $81, graduate of the college, is 
| on its way north for the Massachusetts agri- 
| cultural college. 
| 


The fact is, there has been an 


number of years. 
railroad corporations that have dealt unjustly 
and harshly with the public; but at the same 


time we honestly believe the people have been | 


served better even than they knew or appre- 


| ciated, summing the whole up in the aggregate, 


President Cleveland is not a very popular | 
man with the department clerks just now. | 


The rule makes | ; : 
| than monopolies, even, and one of them is a | 


New ENGLAND FARMER, is a practical farmer | 


many years successfully, building up the paper 





j 
The use of postal cards is steadily increasing, 


which is the only fair way to deal with such 
questions. Whena barrel of flour is brought 
from the West to Boston—as has been the case 
until the advent of this silly inter-state 
commerce law—for less money than it costs to 
get it across the city after it arrived there, it 
| represents the cheapest rate of transportation on 
the face of the globe. There are worse things 


| congress which has destroyed competition 
among the great trunk railway lines of the 
country, directly against the every-day interests 
of the people. The best thing to do with this 
inter-state commerce law, is to repeal it at the 

first opportunity.— Milford Journal. 

| 

| 





Recent DeatTus.—Ex-Congressman Wil- 
liams died at Taunton, Mass., Sunday in his 
83d year. 

Brevet Major-General Henry T. Clarke, U. 
S.A., retired, died at Washington, D. C., on 
Tuesday, aged 66. 


Rebecca Hatch, widow of James B. Hatch of 


Boston, Bunker-Hill District, died on Tuesday 
at the age of 100 years and 5 months. She was 
an inhabitant of Charlestown all her life. 





A Poor, Weak Bister, 

who is suffering from ailments peculiar to her 
sex, dreading to go to a physician, but knowing 
she needs medical help, will find, in Dr. Pierce’s 
‘Favorite Prescription,” a preparation which 
will give her strength and new life through the 
restoration of all her organs to their natural 
and healthy action. It is the result of many 
years of study and practice by a thoroughly 
scientific physician, who has made these troubles 
a specialty. To be had of all druggists. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of C.S. West, Patentee of the 
‘*West Oderless Vapor Oil Stove.” Its improve- 
ment over the other oil stoves found in the 
market to-day is one worthy of particular 
mention. Noone should think of purchasing 
before first giving this stove a thorough exami- 
nation. Office at 23 Beech St., Boston. 





The most perfect and complete list of agri- 
cultural hardware we have ever seen is issued 
by C. H. Thompson & Co. Three hundred 
pages are occupied with an illustrated descrip- 
tion and price list of everything in the line of 
tools, implements, &c., which a farmer can 
want, from vanes pointing skyward to pick- 
axes and shovels for working in the opposite 
direction. 71 Clinton street and 34 Merchants 
Row, Boston. 





Sheathing Paper, All Kinds, Low Prices. 


WE ARE SELLING ROOFING 
$2,00 PER 100 SQ. FEET, 
IND. PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Send stamp for sample. Mention this 
Paper. 


CONFECTIONERY STORE FOR SALE 


T 1089 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
3 schools and base ball ground close by. 
Price $125. Apply at above number in person or 


by letter. 
FOR HATCHING. 
Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per setting. 


From breeding pen headed by Lord Fauntleroy, 
winner of 934 points and second premium at the 
Mass. Poultry Association’s Show held in Boston 
January, 1887; bred to Philander William’s strain 
of pullets. 


Plymouth Rocks, $2.00 per setting. 


From breeding pen headed by Duke Kenilworth, 
winner of 92 points at the Mass. Poultry Associa- 
tion’s Show held in Boston January, 1887; bred to 
Rudd’s “‘Orrocco” strain, of pullets. 

Now ready for shipment. Address 

ROBERT KH. JAMES & CO., 








\MLL AHEAD. 


74 1-3 Bushels of Corn per acre for three years. 


In the recently published experiments 
with fertilizers conducted at the State Farm 
in Rhode Island for three years, the 
Stockbridge Corn Manure comes out 
ahead, producing in three years an aver- 
age of 744 bushels and 4326 pounds of 
stover per acre or TEN PER CENT 
MORE corn than was produced by any 
other fertilizer. Equal values of fertilizer 
were used in each case. 

At the price at which these manures can 
be bought of our local agents this year 
they will be found the cheapest fertilizers 
in the market, for although costing a little 
more at the outset, they go much further, 
and there is less to handle and apply. 

Get lowest cash prices before buying. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
THE 


KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 








The Kemp Spreader will save its cost on the farm sooner than any implement yet invented 
No farmer can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he knows its ben- 





the | 
| send a Spreader to any responsible farmer on trial. 
| and spread, any and all manure on the farm, and do the work better than is possible to do it by 


| freight both ways. 
immense | send to us for descriptive circular more fully describing the Spreader. 
amount of senseless, cheap, demagogical clamor | 
against so-called railroad monopolies the past | 
Of course there have been | 


efits. It increases the crop by fine pulverization and equal distribution, makes the hardest and 
| most disagreeable work the easiest, and hurries along the spring’s work. 


LOOK AT OUR OFFER FOR THE SPRINC OF (887: 


As proof that we do not overstate its merits, and that we mean just what we say, we will 
We will guarantee it to handle, pulverize 


We do not ask tbe farmer to run any risk in the matter, we will take all the risk our- 
If the Spreader fails to do all we recommend it to do, ws will take it back and pay the 
Send in the orders early and be ready for the spring’s work, and by all means 


hand. 
selves. 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
WATHKRPROOF HAY COVERS. 


Aitso Wagon and other Farm Covers, Asst’d. 
Cheap, Unequalied, Strong, Durable. 


Our covers contain our Patent Waterproof Heavy treatment, which prevents the entrance of water, and 
rapid decay in exposure. Lasts for veurs and soid at moderate prices. Hay covers can be used for other 
purposes on the farm. We are also proprietors of the Patent Plant Bed Protecting Cloth for a Hot 








Bed, Cold Frame and Henneries, a substitute for glass, and one-tenth cost. Send for Price List, Circu- 
| lars oes Sarates See. U. S. Waterproofing Fibre Co., 56 South St. New York. 
Mention this aper. 
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books are 
1 \ 


type upon zg val papel h ti 
yssess them In cloth-bound f 
necdotes of the Rebellion. A lection 

het ind thrilling narratives of the war, em 
and battle-field, mare rad pick 


' [a st var 4 

rm these books would cost $1.00 each Each : m 
The Mystery at I 

Mrs. May AGnes FiLemi 
The Evil Genius. A Nov M.1 
The Story ofa Storm. A Nov By Mrs 
Agatha’« History. A Nov By MARGAR 
Out of the Depths. A N By Huen 
The Morwick Farm Mystery. A Nov 

us i 


i 


Slackwood Grange. A Novel 


ta: l spies, stories of prison life, 
Mr. Lincoln, et 
The Life of General U. 8. Grant. By W 
With portrait and other illustrations 
by Henry W. Longfellow. )LLINS. strate 
t this collection of poems by the master of The Last of the Ruthvens A Novel. 
oetry. IJllustrated onad 
Guide to Needlework, Knitting and Crochet. Con 
taining desigus and directions for all kinds of Fan Needlework 7 
Artistic Embroidery, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, Crochet a More Bitter than Death. A Novel. 
Net Work Illustrated. * Dora Thorne 
Famous Detective Stories. A collection of thrilling nar Carriston’s Gift. 
ratives of Detective experience, many of them written by actual A Shadow on the 
members of t Creer Hay 
Yankee 
Stories, sketches, poem 
men of the American press. 


READ-OUR GREAT OFFER]..2).02).iieRitn Sriucice 
@ stamps we will send The Farmer's Home J our- 

nal for One Year, and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, the Twenty Valuable Books { 

and described above. THe Farmer's Home Journat ia a mammoth 16-page, 64-column dlustrated Agricultural and H Pape 

It is pre-eminently a paper for the farmer and his home, embodying all the varied interests ofrural life, both in and out 

is edited by Dr. Geo. E. BLAKELEX, contains original matter only, and is a recognized authority uponall the subjects w 

treats. Its leading departments are: THe Farm, Live Stock, Tae Pouttry Yarp, Frurr Cutturkn, THe Garpen, TH 

Crop Reports, Tux Hovseno.p, Tue Story TeLLer, Our Youne Fo.iks, Scraps or Fun, Irems or Inrerest, and Miscr ANE 

It is the handsomest and the best agricultural and household paper published, and should be taken In every rural home. RK 

we send the entire list of books named above, twenty in number, free to every one sending 50 cents for a year’s subs rue 

Farmer's Home JourRNAL. This great offer is made solely to introduce our paper into homes where it is not already tab tis 

action guaranteed or money refunde d. As to our reliability we refer to the publisher of any newspaper in New Y k so to the 

lercantile Agencies, as we have been long established and are well known, For $2.00 we will send five copi 


year aud five sets of the twenty books. Address: S. H,. MOORE & CO., Publishers, No. 27 Park 


l is ifed 
A Dead Heart. A Novel. B 


The Heir to Ashley. AN 


A Novel By Hue 
Threshold. 


The Curse of Carew. A Novel 
funny | Thorne 


The Fatal Marriage. A Nove! 


f humorous 
leading 


e profession. 
Wit and Humor. A collection 
8s and paragraphs, by the 


lllustrated, By Miss M, F 


Place, New York. 





Ba The above is avery liberal offer, made by a perfectly reliab!e publishing house. The paper is 
Jirst-class and the books are just as represented, Our readers should avail themselves of this offer, which 


en — ne LN aa 


EMPLOYMENT. 
—FOR—— 


AM IN WANT OF A FEW MORE 
good men to act as travelling salesmen or local 
DAKOTA! 
Free Homes for the People. 


agents to solicit orders for 
NURSERY STOCK. 
FIRST-CLASS COLONY HAS 
been successfully organized for the best lands 


Reliable, energetic men can have steady employ- 
ment and good pay. Address, stating age, etc., 
ALFRED COLE, Buckfield, Maine. 
in the mild belt of Dakota, Soil deep, water abun- 
dant; c.al plenty; farming, dairying, corn and 
wheat-growing, cattle and beef raising; 160 acres 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
of free land to each settler. Town lots given away 


Grown and sold by. MILTON E. FISK, Lunen- 
burg, Mass Send for catalogue and receive a 

in county seat, located by colony. Unlimited busi- 
ness chances. Special rates for freight and pas- 


sample packet free. 
Supplies,mailed free. Address 
sengers for New #ngland Colony. Second party 


= 2 E S J.L.Rust&Co.NewCarlisle.O. 
will start on Tuesday, May 10. 


Heal Estate--- Stock. By special arrangement with the Wisconsin 


Central Railway, all delay will be avoided in Chi- 


- ae ~ roe een cago in transfer. For circulars, maps, and other 
CHESHIRE SWINE. 


information descriptive of our new town, New 
AM BREEDING PURE CHESHIRE 


England City, and the surrounding country, ad- 
dress Hon. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President 
Swine, and have some nice pigs forsale. Price 
on application. H. J. TOLLES, 


New England Colony Association, 306 Washington 
Forest Hill Farm, Dunstable, Mags. 


Street, Boston, Mass., or Col. JOHN B. MEAD, 
Secretary Colony Association, Randolph, Vt. 
ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN Is it another 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both texes for 
P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 











Guide to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHKAPEST and BEsT 





— 














sale. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, In 1833 the wife of Horace Mann spent the 


winter in Cuba under circumstances extremely 
Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, | favorable to an intimate knowledge of life 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


there; but was under a double restraint from 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


making a book, a close and sympathetic friend- 
Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. ship and numerous hospitalities. 
L. B. HARRIS, 


Nevertheless the book was written, but kep 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


for fifty years till the death of the last of her 
Essex Co Agricultural 


friends who figured in it. 
Society’s Farm 
AT TOPSFIELD, MASS, 


O BE LET FOR A TERM OF 

years; rent moderate. It contains 150 acres 
of choice land, in high state of cultivation; with a 
good House and excellent Barn, and other out- 
buildings, all convenient for stock and vegetable 
culture. Possession given immediately. For 
terms enquire of BENJAMIN P. WARE, 
Marblehead, Mass. P. O. address, Beach 
Bluff, Mass. 


HOLS IN-FRIESIAN 
Oldest establish:d Herd in America, 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. oughton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


Sens Ere, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HE 

_4 New England. Stock of all nee ben 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season Par 
ticular attention paid to individual ¢xcellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W.aA 











Juanita, a Romance of Real Life in Cuba Fifty 


Years Ago. By Mary Mann (wife of Horace Mant, 
sister of Mrs. Hawthorne and of the venerable 
Elizabeth Peabody), 436 pages. $1.50. D. Loth- 
rop Company, Boston. 


It is less a romance than a fragment of his- 
tory; less a history than an impassioned picture 
of human life above and below incredible greed 
and cruelty; less a picture than protest. A! i, 
coming at this late day when freedon 
blessed both slave and master, it gives a ne 
zest to liberty. It draws the reader from page 
to page not so much by the arts and resources 
of fiction as by an overmastering sympathy. 

; It is not another Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and! 
times are kindlier. 

At the book stores. 


THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 
we es 
EATON, 


Hardy, Vigorous and Productive. 
Bunches from One Pound to Thirty Ounce™’ 











— 


Vertle 


Awarded Two First class Certificates 





Derchester, Mass. 





JOHN B. MOORE & SON, 


RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. CONCORD, MASS 
, we 


VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 
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Che Markets, 





Boston, Wednesday evening, May 11. 
pusiness is generally very good, except in wool- 
, goods. The advancing season brings new ac- 

#3 nd general prosperity. The interstate com- 

pill is not heard from as much as it was. 

vew York reporter, Mr. G. S. Palmer, 166 

ogde, St., writes: We hope to see quite a revival 

: ' ysiness this week, and also an improvement in 
price of farm produce generally. 


sivity & 
ree 


we 
vur 





WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


»rices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
: otherwise stated. 





apples.-—The receipts of apples are light and 
synarket remains firm. Russets are in increasing 
‘aud. There isa pretty good stock of green- 
-; on hand but prices are held to high to have 
We’zales brisk. Russets are the most fr. quently 
of any apple in the Boston shops. 
rhe best Maine Baldwins will bring $5 00, while 
ai to good sell at $3 6044 50; spies $4 00@5 00; 
gots &4 00@4 75; greenings $3 25 to $4. Choice 
porated ale Quoted at 13@15 cents; only fancy 
= ringing the highest figure. Sun-dried ap- 
‘nc are quiet at 5a6 cents; old 2 to 4c, 
uw York: Choice apples baldwins, &c., $4 to 
aj50; russets $3 50 to $f. 
‘ qshes—Pots at 4@5c; pearls at 5a@6c ¥ bb. 
parley-—The market is quiet and stock light. 
pines doWn. Quotations are maintained at 70 to 
iada, including the three leading grades. 
, Chicago 50 to $8 cents. 
" geans.—The market for beans has been rather 
o vet there has been a feeling with holders 
e was no occasion to push beans on to a 
market while stocks are light and in few hands. 
prices are Well up and there are now hopeful indi- 
sons thatthe farmers of New England will real- 
g handsome price before next for all, their sur- 
. stock of beans. 
We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
gal vo # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 


tit 


704180; small Vt. hand-picked pea $1 85@ 
y): choice screened pea $140@1 60; hand-picked 
~ dium $170@175; choice screened do $1 40@ 
- choice improved yellow eyes $165@1 70; 
as 80@90c for roasting, 95c@1 00 for 


anneu 
ann 


y5c@105 for Northern. Jobbing prices 


\ew York: The market on beans remains about 
yo same and choice medium selling from $1 60 to 
g. ty per bush; marrow $2 to $2 10; white kidaey 
3/40 to $1 60; red $1 65 to $175; pea $1 50. 

Beef, Fresh—There has been a fair demand 
, q slight reduction in prices, but as the receipts 
becn unusually large the market is somewhat 
lhe amount received from the West for 
xport continues large. 

ve quote choice steers, 74@8c % tb; good 

, ra7ie; light, 6@7c; choice heavy hinds 
iiic; good do, 8al0c; heavy fores,5@6c; sec- 
juality, 5@5¢; rumps, 12@l4c; rounds 7}@8c; 

14@15. 

Boots and Shoes.—There has been a large 
number of buyers in Boston from all the principal 

ries south and West, and manufacturers have 
raken large fall orders. A great deal more is doing 
tthe factories and much more leather is being cut 

lhe shops established for the employment of 
nmen are now doing a good business, and 

of them are running at their full capacity. 
gives-a stability and certainty to the business, 

e more such factories established or the more 
: who shall employ only non-union help, the 

ter for the farmer, the tanner, the shoe man- 

icturer, and the consumer. 

wutter.— Keceipts of the week, 10,483 pkgs 
snd 2857 boxes. Last week’s receipts 7253 pks and 
R oxes. 

Receipts continue light and all fine table grades 

twitha very good demand at about former 
Northern dairy is attracting more atten- 

n everyweek and the quality is improving. 
fhe markets of the West are dull and lower. 
tation creamery and ladle packed continues in 
git supply. The indications are that prices will 

ess within a few weeks and farmers wiil gain 

thing in holding back their marketable stock. 
I is but little old butter in the market. 

he best brands of Western creamery are quoted 


aye 








{22 to zt cents, second quality at from 20 to 22 | 


mitation creamery 19@20 cents. Vermont 
eamery 21 to 24c, dairy 17 to 2lc. The best fall 
itter brings 15 to 18c. Baker’s butter 10@12 


In Chicago, Elgin creamery sells at 21 cents. 
. Albans general price 18 to 20 cents; select- 
21 to 23 cents. 

New York: The warmer weather will cause 
receipts of batter and we will probably see 


easier market soon; selling choice dairy, half 


irkin, tubs and pails, from 23@24c; good 20@22c 
il fancy creamery 24@25c. 
Cheese. — Receipts of the week 1157 boxes, 
11 barrels, against 2480 boxes and 0 barrels 
the cheese market holds firm for the little old 
there is offering. There is but little new cheese 
ning into the market as yet, and that little is 
nothing remarkable for quality. Cheese makers will 
gain nothing, however, by offering their stock until 
sin a fit condition for use. Skims are more 
plenty at from 8 to 9 cts. 
We quote Northern choice new 13@14c; sagelic. 
Ohio and Western 13@14c. 
In Liverpool, the market is steady at to 62 shil- 


New York: Cheese has met with a further de- 
cline in price, and selling today from 9@12{c, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Coal. Trade in anthracite coal continues rather 
q It is understood there will be no change in 
prices for May shipments. Freights have declined 
toalow rate. The prices for gas coals have been 
fixed for the season for delivery at ports of dis 
charge at $4 15 per ton. 

The retail prices are as follows: white ash 
stove, $5.00@5.50; Lehigh stove, %$5.50@6.00; 
Franklin stove, $7 00. 

Coffee._The market has ruled firm for Rio 
coffee at prices slightly advanced. West India 
continue so firm that buyers are holding off. 

(uoted prices, raw, Mocha, # tb, 24@30c; old 
Goy. Java, 20@25c; Maracaibo, 14@19c; Rio, 
oal8e the bulk of sales bring about 16 cents. 


Corn—The receipts of corn for the past few 
(ays have been remarkably light. The market is 
irm on all stock at hand, but lots at long distances 
re more doubtful on account of the unsettled con- 
dition of freight rates. 
? We quote high mixed 54@55c; steamer yellow 
%054; good no grade 50@5l cents. 

Lorn at Chicago 38c ; NewYork 50@5lc. 


_ Eggs.—Receipts of the week 2373 cases, 1241 
Dols, St boxes. Last weeks receipts 7975 case3, 894 


arrels, 255 boxes. 
the receipts are rapidly increasing. Egg gath- 
‘ters are scouring the country a d forwarding 


‘arge shipments. The receipts, however, are not 
‘large as usual at this season of the year, aud 
prices are therefore a little higher. The poultry 
‘armers down East have got tired of sending their 
*8gs to Boston for the lowest prices, and have put 
n CO operative storage establishments in which 
'*y are storing their eggs to hold for higher 
ces. They will thus save all profits for them- 






’. The cost of gathering, freight, breakage, 
ul invested, and first profits are qnite equal to 
‘le difference between the price paid the farmer at 
be uepot e at his house and the price paid by the 
wy fs in Boston. 

Ve quote Eastern fresh 13@14c. Western 12 
ae in large lots. Duck eggs 18c; goose 
RES 35 cents, 

_ New York :—Receipta still continue large and 
ene rom 12 to 13c, with fancy leghorns at 20 





R. ish.—Reports from the mackerel fleets are not 
bo wtging. Buta small quantity of mackerel 
7° “rived and the prices have taken an advance. 
-'¢ cold weather in the fishing grounds accounts 
' this, and no large mackerel may be expected 
‘some time to come. At Gloucester the stock 
Sod is the lightest for years. The catch at the 
1"), Ses has been light. Herring are scarce. 
_,. Serdine situation is improving. Maine pack- 
bet recently and agreed to pack less anda 
» quality of fish. Packing has not yet com- 
, ced and the fishermen are not expected to 
on large supplies before July. Fresh salmon 
op) lore plenty. Several of the Eastern packers 
Detiri 88 Codtish have entered into a brisk com- 
lees wt» and forced their goods on to the market at 
bonele  Cost of packing, 80 consumers of the 
tere oy Ontish are getting much for little. Ovys- 
higher lines peentys ut are likely to be scarce and 
* ULrec ° 


yy “id pickled: cod pickled pank, $350@4 00 


mache) ULOrges $4 25@4 62; pollock, $2 75@3 25; 
Blogi so Le. # bbl $20@27; No 2, $14@20; No 
4) 9, 2/25 herring ¥ box, 12@17c; pickled, bbl, 

,29 00; California salmon $16 # bol. Late 


“ght mackerel $30@40. 
Overt, 
rs 


#1 % We quote Norfolks at 90¢c@@1 15; P, K.’s 
. a tclect $150; cultivated and fancy, $175 
» “ams 50¢, 


F , 

in —_ ~bran continues firm at $2100 a ton 

Cott, “Pring bran in sacks $20, in bulk, $19. 
‘seed meal has advanced to $26@26 50. The 


lig 


ba Prices continue on account of high freights. 

old ho - Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 

ton ig). 203 White rags 3e@4c; old brass 7c; old 

ttog old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
Flour 


“Suet aaa Meal—The wheat market has 
"aboo,, 228 Proportions with the appearance 
Wieates hae a appears that a combination of syn- 
Dries. 2 Made with the view of putting 
i" of June wheat up to extraordinar 
is stranen? have already put up the May deal. 
the price dP that a few capitalists can so effect 
Wrnoye teh an article as wheat, involving 
Ut the, (U#ntities and untold millions of money, 
80d and ‘0. The export trade is remarkab 
Yanoes, Thonises to be better as the season ok 
than éc)jop.” foreign markets are all buyers rather 
pe rs, J he markets of the Pacific coast are 
WWever i. 4aa in Boston, The boom in wheat 
litle of jy | Bot likely to effect the farmers as but 
remains in their hands, and New Eng- 


tye : 
Q hi 
bow 


‘Green peas $1 15@1 25 # bush for choice, 





| lating; rather too much all at once. 


land farmers are from now on in the list of buyers. 
The flour market of course follows naturally in the 
boom of wheat. The higher prices has somewhat 
effected the sales as the trade buy light. Some of 
the Western millers are running on export flours 
altogether. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $250@3 25; extras, $3 25@4 25; bakers 
$4 00@4 25; winter wheat stra ght rollers $ 4 35@ 
475; patents $490@5 35; $4 25@4 50 Mich. stone. 
Canada flour $4 10@470. Corn meal $2 50@3 00; 
granulated $300; Rye flour $300@3 25; oatmeal 
$5 00G5 90. 

Fruit—The trade in Florida oranges has been 
steady at prices ranging from $2 0v0 to $4a box, 
according to quality. fancy Indian river at $5@ 
7; Messina, $2@3 5v. 

Bananas by the cargo sell quickly at $1 25 for red 
and about $250 for the yellow witha large and 
choice supply in the market. Lemons sell from $2 
to $4. Pineapples sell at from $710 $12 per 100. 
Cape Cod cranberries sell for $13 and $14 per 
barrel with light receipts. Florida strawberries 
have come in poor of late and sell at about 25c for 
the best and down to 10 and 1l5c for common 
grades, Tennessee strawberries have been plenty 
and of better quality. Small dried fruits are in 
good demand, Cherries 9@10 cents; blackberries 
10 cents and raspberries 16@18 cents; poor to good 
10 to l5c. 

New York:—The arrival of Norfolk strawber- 
ries as well at heavy shipments from other points 
South has had a depressing effect on_ prices, sell 
ing today from 20 to 40c per quart. e may pos- 
sibly see a further decline in the middle of the 
week, as receipts will be heavy from this time, 


Hay and Straw.—Last March large ship- 
ments of hay arrived until there was at least an 
accumulation cn the Boston market of 18,000 tons. 
The best of that has been worked off so there now 
remains a large amount of inferior stock on the 
market. Thus it happens that when a lot of bright 
hay arrives it goes quick at a fancy price. The 
down-east farmers appear in no hurry to sell their 
a hay as they know it is soon to be even 
ligher. There is but little demand for straw ex- 
cept for bedding. Bright herdsgrass and red top 
take best. Some call for clover. Many buy 
clover heads for their poultry. 

Choice prime hay, $18 00@20; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00 poor to ordinary, $12@15; east swale, $9g10. 
a straw, choice, $14@16 50; oat straw, $8@10, 
ihe total receipts of hay and straw for the week 
were 161 cars, against 147 cars last week. 

New York :— Prices of hay vary from 65 to 8Cc 
¥ cwt. Straw selling from 50c to 65c. 


Hides and Leather—The leather market bas 
enjoyed a fair amount of business. Manufacturers 
are buying with greater confidence. Sole leather 
is in great demand, both for home use and the ex- 
port trade. The supply in the best grades of stock 
is limited and prices firm. Western hides have 
been offering freely. Buenos Ayres hides effected 
ut 2Cc, and Montevideo kips at 204@2lc. New 
England green salted 84 @9ic 

Sole, hemlock, 22@25c for choice and common; 
damaged and poor 18@20c; Union 29@31c; Rough, 
choice 264@28c; light 23@25c; others, 23@25c; belt- 
ing and harness, 26@31c; calf skins, 32@3sc. Fin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 14@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@19c; kip 17@ 
19c; calf skins, 70@80c. 

Hops.—Choice 1886 Eastern and New York, 
18c; common to medium do, 10@16c; good to 
choice 1885, 8 @1lc. 

Lumber.—The question the past week has not 
been one of demand but of supply. The freshets 
during the past week carried out to sea immense 
quantities of logs, and stopped all sawing for the 
present, so lumber is scarce and prices higher. 
The shortage, too, comes right in the busy season. 
There has beena large increase in receipts of 
Southern pine this year, and Georgia cypress is in 
great demand. [here is likely to be a large 
amount of building in New York and other large 
cities, which will make the call for spruce and 
building lumber in greater demand all through 
the Spring and summer. Spruce lumber in cargoes 
is selling at from $20@21, while coarse boards sell 
at from $13a16. 

Hemlock boards are in exceedingly good 
demand at from $12 to 13 for planed and clipped 
and $10@11 for the rough. Clapboards, pine 
extra $50@55; spruce extra $28@30; fair $15@22; 
Shingles, cedar $3 00@ 365, spruce $135 @150; 
cypress $5; standard lathes $225. Indianna black 
walnut sells at $90@110; ash, $40@43; oak, $40; 
cherry, $70@80; butternut, $55@60; cypress, $30g 
$35. 

Molasses—There has been a fair demand for 
the grocery grades. Prices remain for Porto 
Rico, 38@45cts; Cienfuegos, 20@26cts; New 
Orleans, 38 to 55 cents; fancy grades 60@70c; sug- 
ar-house at 9@1l1c, with a small stock on the mar- 
ket. ‘ 


Maple Sugar.—New maple sugar is not very 
plenty. The crop this year is likely to be eo | 
small. There will be sufficient for the demand. 
Sale in choice clear cakes at from §&@10c; in 
pails and tubs 6@7c; common grades of bp 
sell at 40 to 60 cents; choice new syrup sells at 
from 70 to 75c per gallon. 

New York.—Maple sugar 9@10c ¥ tb, syrup 75c per 
gallon. 

Mutton and Veal.—Mutton and lambs have 
been in fair request the past week, but the receipts 
have been so large that the stock has been accumu- 
Spring lambs 
excellent and at prices a little higher. There is 
plenty of choice veal at prices a little off. Fine 
veals always find a quick market, though the sup- 
ply is rather in excess. Each night finds a good 
many carried over. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 10@15c; 
poor to good, 7@9c; spring lambs 20@25c; Brighton 
mutton 849c; Chicago do 6@8c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 849 cents; fair to good 54@7c. 

New York: The market on dressed veals is very 
dull, and choice stock bringing 7c, 

Oats,—The oat market remains steady at prices 
sustained. The receipts have been larger and 
buyers are disposed to operate more freely. All 
grain which now comes into Boston and is not dis- 
posed of within two days has to go into the eleva- 
tors. This puts — to more expense and 
trouble than when the cars were used as store- 
houses till the grain found a sale. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice clipped 42@424c; extra choice 43cts; 
No 1, white, 40@41c; No2 white, 38@39c; mixed 
37 @38c. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 631 pkgs, against 2805 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes 13icts. Sales have been about as usual, 
and although the receipts have been small there is 
still sufficient stock in store. 

Poultry and Game.—Northern fresh killed 
fowls continue in light -_ A few fall chick- 
ens are coming in and sell for from 23@25 cents. 
Western iced fowls are principally seen in the Bos- 
ton markets. 

We quote : Choice Northern turkeys 13@14c; fair 
to good 10@12c; Western iced 12@14 cents. Fall 
chickens 23 @25c; choice northern fowls 14@16 cts. 
Ducks 10 to l4e. : ; 

New York: Dressed poultry, spring chickens, 
30@55c; fowls 11@13c. 

Pork and Lard—The pork market has not 
been very brisk of late and packed meats have 
moved rather slowly. The first bother about ship- 

ing hogs caused by the interstate commerce law 
R now about over, and hogs are coming on from 
the West at about the old prices. There is a fair 
demand from the local packers with sales in small 
lots. Fine country pork will bring a little more 
than quoted prices. 

We quote: Backs $18 00@18 50; long cuts $17 75 
@18 50; lean ends $17 25@17 50; extra prime pork 
$15 00@15 50; prime mess $1700@1800; pork 
lard in tierces 8cts; packages 84@9c; hams 12— 
@12kc; boneless bacon 10@11c; smoked shoulders 
8a9c;freshribs 10@104c; dressed hogs 7@7jc. 


Potatoes.—Receipts, 162 car loads, The price 
of potatoes continues very high and is likely to 
be a little higher. The scarcity and high price 
of the common potato makes an _ increased 
demand for the sweet potato. At present prices 
the sweet potato is not only the best but the most 
economical to use. There is but little waste in 
preparing them for the table and the comparative 
nutritive value is very high. Boston dealers keep 
their own buyers in the potato growing districts, 
and they buy only as needed or can buy at a bar- 

ain, 

" We quote extra nice Houlton rose 90 cents ¥ 
bushel; Hebrons, 95c # bushel; Vermont and 
New York, rose and Hebrons, 55@90c; Burbanks, 
90c; Maine do 90c; eastern prolifics 90c; white 
brooks 75c; Jersey sweet potatoes, $3 00.@3 50. 

Rye.—Steady demand for this cereal chiefly for 
home use, It comes from NewYork State. Prices 
58@60 cents. Rye is coming more general favor 
for table use. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $1 25; coarse per 
bag 90c@$110. Kellogg’s butter salt $400 ¥ 
sack. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Timothy # bush, 45 1 
Timothy ush, 8, 

Fair to good . 2 008 09 @ + $1 80@$2 00 

Prime se 4h, Bait, eo ee 8 Oe ee 

Selected or ay) Bevthesn oe ee 6 S215@22 
Red tops per sac 8. 

Gcaen aa6° 68 2G +» « $1 80@1 90 

New Jersey oeeevee . + $2 15@2 20 
Clover per b. 

Ohio ccceoevneeoveevever 

Michigan Pe ic ene are rae ae ir 


New York ..seceeeveee } 
White Dutch. ..4+ee2ee8te ©# ee ee » 16¢ 
CN iin ak a i a ee ee 0 oe 
Lucerne or Alfalfa... +++ 0 ee 0 0 + + 236 
Runetee er bush, 48 Ibs... + + oe oo S100 
German Millet per bush, 50% . +. +++ » $125 
Common . . . . . . . . . . se . *e . $1 00 
Orchard grass per bush, 14tbs .... ++ + $180 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 ths . . « « + - $100 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 hs . . . - $175 
is excel- 


Truck.—The truck on the market 
lent. The market is full of native asparagus to- 
day and sells for $1 50@1 75 ¥ doz, while the Nor- 
folk sells at $200 and less. Florida green beans 
are closing out slowly at $2 00 # crate. Capbogse 
are in good demand. Peas have a light sale. 
Such cucumbers as are found in the market are 
light and poor. } 
e od cabbage, native, # bbl, $200@3 50; 
beets bush, $1 00; St Andrews turnips # bbl, 
$250; Ca Cod do $225 ¥ bbl; mane 
squash $3 00 ¥ bbl; Hubbard squash $3 50 vs a4 
native onions # bbl, $3 00; carrots # bush, ; 





lettuce 50460 ¥ doz; spinach 25% bush; native 











dandelions, 20 ¥# bushel; parsnip $150; rhubarb 
3@5c; cucumbers 8@10cts, 

New York: Potatoes are in good demand and 
selling at favorabie prices, choice rose, burbank 
and hebron bringing from $2 75@3 00% bbl. Ver- 
mont and Maine rose, also burbank, $3 (0 ¥ bbl. 
Sweet potatoes continue very dull and selling ina 
amall way at $250 ¥ bbl. Russia turnips $125 
¥# bbl Onions $3 50@400¥ bbl. Bermuda $1 75 
¥ crate. Asparagus in heavy receipt and market 
shows a declive in prices, and good stock bring- 
ing from $3 00@3 50 tb dozen aad medium $1 50@2. 


Wool—While the transactions in wool have 
been very large the past few days the wool mar- 
ket can hardly be said to be good. The woolen 
goods market from the manufacturers standpoint 
is anything but promising. A large number of 
large mills will shut down during the summer 
months, and we understand there is to be a combi- 
nation so as to doit thoroughly. If such a move- 
ment is at hand we cannot see how there can be a 
great immediate demand. It would of course allow 
the selling off of goods on hand and make business 
brisk in the fall. We quote the prices of pulled 
wools as higher than sheared fleeces. This hap- 
pens because the pelts are soaked in vats several 
days before pulling so that the oil and dust of the 
wool is well washed out. Wool pulled from a dead 
sheep dry is no better than unwashed shearcd 
fleece if as good. 

The truth is that prices are now higher than the 
woolen goods market will warrant, and more than 
manufacturers can afford to pay, so they will shut 
down. That settles the matter for the present. 
While that clause of the interstate commerce law 
relating to wool has been suspended, the prices 
of woolin Texas and California are higher than 
buyers can wall afford to pay, and manufacturers 
say that rather than pay so much they will use 
English combing wools which they can get for less 


money. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 102 Federal street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 18 to 20c; 
coarse 20 to 22c; medium 25 to 26c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 29c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
338c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled ‘‘a’”’ super 35 to 
**b” super 42c; 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs give us the follow- 
ing quotations: Fine unwashed Vermont 21@22c; 
New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; washed ditto 29@30; 
medium unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire 
26@28c; washed 34@36c; choice Maine super pulled 
42@45c. 





LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported — for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 





GENERAL REMARKS.—AIl the cattle trains ar- 
rived early on Tuesday morning. After the gen- 
eral distribution in the yards trade commenced, 
but not with much life on any kind. The heavy 
arrivals this week are in hogs and sheep, with 
nearly 2000 veal calves. Values on cattle were 
shaded just a little on Northern and Eastern 
while the Western held fairly steady. Sheep are 
easier by jc lb, and speculators are in no pleasant 
frame of mind, considering that they cannot figure 
profits as easy as the losses. Veals are again offin 
price with sales of the best at about 5c. The mov- 
ing rates on fat hogs are without change, and 
miich cows have not declined, and the demand 
very fair. The stock offered last Wednesday was 
soldout close. But little live poultry as yet in the 
market, and prices unchanged. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The export trade is of small 
dimensions from this port this week. We find but 
one English steamer has sailed for Liverpool with 
cattle; the steamer Jstrian with 457 ca tle for A. 
N. Monroe. From latest cable to resident export- 
ers, cattle at Liverpool are quoted at 104@11q%? 
against llc last week, As home grass fed cattle 
from the continent are marketed, the demand for 
American cattle diminishes, and prices are liable 
to decline. Later in the present week steamer 
Prussian will sail with 200 head of cattle. Some 
1500 quarters of dressed bee# have sailed from this 
port during the week from G. H. Hammond & Co. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. | 


This week,. . .1,391 9,849 295 16,547 1,823 
Last week .. . 2,039 11,394 283 15,366 2,131 
lyrago, May 12, 2,049 5,396 261 13,365 1,922 | 


OFONR, « oo es OR 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine.... 159 — 








N Hampshire 66 2.002] Western. . 913 5,750 
Vermont ..165 1,572|Canada... — — | 
Massachusetts 78 441] N. Brunswick — — | 
New York ..— 284 hana 





TOM 4c ives 3066060 01,001 9,849 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sh-ep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 386 3,601] Eastern .. . 163 — 





Lowell .. 69 498 | Old Colony. . — _ 
Bos. & Alb’y 715 5,750 | On fo’t & boats 58 _ 
N.Y.&N.E. — — is nia 
eee ee oe eo ee 2 » 1,391 9,849 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veails. 
W.H.NMimomn «ce-s 2 
N.G. Henderson ... 4 
Mc Be MEMYO wc eo cc ee 2 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 35 42 
J. G. Littlefield .... 14 7 
I,C, Libby & Son . ° 4y 53 
S. H. Wardwell ...-. 7 3 
Saree < aw aw ss a 10 1 
Glines & Weston. ... 26 6 
New Hampshtre— 
Geo. Heath .-.ccce 11 
Wy er 2 2% 666 & 8 81 
Breck & Wood....-. 20 600 75 
Dow & Moulton .... 5 130 
I. B. Sarmemt ...-- 9 4 56 34 
Aldrich & Johnson... 14 720 21 
C. eee ote CU 17 
C. Hooper ..eecses 180 
Hooper & Weymouth . 178 
Fa, rrr. 7 60 
J. \ 2 Keazer *enee 12 4 
Vermont— 
W. Ricker & Son... 14 1 31 
B. 8. Hastings .....- 1 18 1 110 
M.G. Flanders .... 7 7 81 102 
A. Williamson ..... # 24 2 160 
N. K. Campbell .... 3 93 
A. gd. Pigeh. ccc ee 21 1 73 
G. H. Sprigg. - ‘ee. 107 
R. E. French &Co... 8 1000 45 
F. Fairbanks. . .. +s 9 
H. V. — toecae’ & 4 14 41 
W.A. Farnham ...e- 9 6 132 30 
F.S. Kimball ..«.«» 75 11 120 220 
A.A. Pond. «eee 19 46 
J. B. Remick . . . . . . 3 
Ww.G. Townsend... -. 5 20 17 
A. Worthen ..eeccee 12 26 
T. Connors. .e+s-+<«e 2 1 
P. B. Eaton .«eece 10 
J.Carroll «.ceeeee 11 8 
Massachusetts— 
J.8. Henry .cceccee if 28 264 70 
A.A. Smith ...cece 91 
W.H. Bardwell .... 86 2 
Scattering ..++ see 50 
Connecticut— 
C.D. Pease. «ese 10 
New York— 
C. N. Hollis eee ono 284 3 
Western— 
8. Davis ..«-e-cece 250 
Farrell & Nagle ...« » 250 
Farrell & McFlynn .. » 36 
Hollis & Co. *eeeee 5250 
A.N. Monroe ..4.46-. 669 
J.A. Hathaway «ees 208 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices at Brighton and Watertown are un- 
changed but dealers say that buyers got better 
quatity for the same money paid last week, which 
is a virtual decline. The New England supply at 
Watertown was not heavy as compared with last 
week. The trade was only fair and prices showed 
a little weakness. The trade opened early and 
those who had good cattle disposed of them with- 
out much difficulty. Among the best beeves were 
a lot by Wm. Ricker and sons; nice and ripe, the 
oxen weighing on an average 1700 ths. They were 
fancy and the price was a shade from Sg ressed 
weight. Some Connecticut river cattle of good 
quality were offered. Lhe beef will find its way 
into Quincy market. Some of the old standard 
cattle dealers were at market this week. 

The supply at Brighton was moderate. Some 
very fine Vestern beeves came into the market 
and were sold reasonably considering that their 
shrinkage in being slaughtered must be light. 
Not many cattle were taken out of the yards for 
the dock and export giving the butchers a good 
opportunity to make their selections, 

A few sample sales at Brighton.—Sales of 10 
steers, av 1260 tbs at 5}c live; 10 do, av 1320 ths at 
$5 184; 10 do, av 1400 ths at $5 20; 5 do, av 1160 ths 
at $5 063}; 1 do, 1420 ths at $520, by Farrell & 
McFinnn; 25 cattje, av 1436 Ibs at $5 30; 15 do, av 
1130 ths at 4§cr 15 do, av 1310 ths at $5 10; 18 do, 
av 1565 tbs at $545; 18 do, av 1565 ths at $5 45; 18 
do, av 1450 ths at $5 35; 16 do, av 1385 Ibs at $5 10, 
by A. N. Monroe. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market.—Sales of 9 cat- 
tle of four and five years old, av 1600 tbs at 7@7ic 
D W, by G. Heath; 8 Western beeves, av 1240 ths 
at 5ic: 13 do, av 1180 ths at 5jc; 14 do, av 1586 ths 
at $5 35; 14 do, av 1475 ths at $5 30; 40 do, av 1383 
ibs at $5 30 per cwt, by J. A. Hathaway; 8 beef 
cows to dress 500 tbs each at $28 per head by J. 
Connor; 2 steers to dress 1500 tbs at $102 the pair, 
by Dow & Moulton; 3 beef cows to dress 700 ths at 
$105, by W. Scollans; 6 steers to dress 600 ths at 
She; 7 do toedress 700 tbs at 63c DW, by B.S. 

esting? 2 cattle, weight 2570 ths at 44c. 

I. C. Libby & Son sold 11 beef cattle the average 
weight 1100 ths at 8 D W. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen. . @$675 | Second qual.g6 00 @6 25 
Fairto good. @6 50 | Third quality4 25 @475 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $700 @7 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $550 @5 60 | Saget to thir $6 8 @5 12 
G’d to prime 5 25 @5 35 sl e+ © 465 @475 

A few lots of premium steerscost . .5 65 @675 











R. Isl. & Conn. 10 — | 
| Brighton, 24@3c; country, i4@2c. 


| International horse exchange good sales. 








WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


The trade for working oxen is about through, 
except for exceptionally fine pairs. S. H. Ward- 
well sold a pair of working oxen, neat and idy, 
eth 7 ft2 inof 3100 ths at $145, another palr, very 
nice, and same price, of 32(0 ths; Glines & Weston 
sold 1 pair oxen girthing 7 ft 4 in, the home weight 
strong + 4(0 tbs at $138; a pair girthing 7 ft 1 in of 
3200 tbs at $135; Glines & Weston sold 1 pair of 
working oxen girthing 6 ft 4 in, of 2500 ths at $113; 
sales of 1 pair of working oxen girthing 7 ft, weight 
3000 ths at $138; | pair weight 2500 ths at 44¢ L W.; 
1 pair working oxen girthing 6 ft 8 in, of 2500 ths at 
$115, by I. C. Libby & Son; sale« of 1 pair cattle 
girthing 7 ft 2in, 3300 ts at $'49; 1 pair girthing 
6 ft 8 in of 3000 ths at $125; 1 pair girthing 6 ft 6 in, 
2300 tbs at $110 per yoke by J. D. Hosmer; sales of 
1 pair 7 ft cattle girthing 7 ft of 3100 ths at $145; 1 
palr 6 ft 10 in of 2800 ths at $128; ! pair 6 ft 6 in of 
2600 ths at $115 by H, M. Taft. 

. ge #4 ee oxen oe pair $100@175. Year- 
ngs, 8; 2-year-olds, $14@28; 3-year- 
gofei0 @18; 2-y » $14@ year-olds, 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


With a good closing out trade last week, dealers 
were encouraged to handle a few of the various 
grades, but we must say that slim milch cows are 
quite plenty this week from Maine. Would if not 
pay better to market a larger proportion of good 
well-fed milch cows ani obtain a better prices. 

Not many very fine milch cows on sale; market 
demand fair. G. Wells stock was all this week 
milch cows. Sales of 3 milch cows at $60; 2 do at 
#55; 4 do at $50; and 12 milch cows from $28 to 
$45, by J. S. Henry; 3 good milch cows the lots 
$110, by J. C. Libby; 7 new milch cows for $335; 
1 fancy cow at $50; 1 nice Jersey springer at $45; 
2 milch cows at $35 each, by F. H. Coolidge and 
son; 5 farrow cows from $25 to $28; 4 new milch 
cows at #60 each, by J. Meloy. 

Many of the cows were sold this week at $30@40 
# head. I. C, Libby bad in 2 choice springers, for 
which they obtained $60 # head. 4 common kind 
of cows at $40 each. J. B. Sargent sold 2 milch 
cows #t $37.50 each. F.S. Kimball sold 4 milch 
cows at $42 each. G. Wells sold 4 milch heifers 
$35 each; 1 cow and calf $40. His 10 head were 
all milch stock. S. H. Wardwell sold 1 Dutch 
, Amaia’ $45. P.B. Eaton sold 3 milch cows at 
0, 


Prices: milch cows, fair to good, common $25@ 
38; $40@50; fancy $50@80. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The arrivals North and West are mostly sheared 
sheep and yearling lam's, scarely any wool sheep 
noticed. The market is again off in price a smart 
jc pound. Those who bought sheep in the coun 
try of the farmers two or three months ago to 
specu.ate upon do not find their investments pro- 
fitable as heretofore, not getting home cost. The 
range on spring lambs is $3@7 per head, showing a 
marked decline in this line from last months’ sales 
of 65 lambs of 76 ths at 5c; 15 sheep, weight 1200 
Ibs at 3c per tb by G. Way. Sales of 61 lambs, av 72 


Ibs at 4jc,and 14 sheep, av 80 ths at &kc,by C. | 


Knights; 25 sheep, av 75 ths at 4§c; 16 spring 
lambs at 84c, by W. A. Farnham; 100 sheep, av 80 
Ibs at 3hc; 122 do, av 85 ths at 3}c; 240 yearlings, 
avy 000 ths at 5c, fed by Geo. Messer of Charles- 
town, N. H.; 100 wool lambs at 63c; 200 wool 
lambs, av 100 ths at 6}, by R. E. French & Co.; 55 
sheep, av almost 100 Ibs at 24c, by Breck & Wood; 
a bunch of 248 yearlings, weight 18190 ths at 54c, by 
Aldrich & Johnson. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@5} c ¥ tb or 
$2 00@5 25 ¥ head. Lambs 5@6}c. Spring lambs 


| $3@7 each. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Plenty of common grades offered. Prices rule 
strong jc lower than last we k. I. C. Libby & 
Son sold 53 veals av 120 ths at 44c. B.S. Hastings 
sold 77 veals av 130tbs at 5c. 
av 125tbs at 44c, 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5c. 

SWINE. 
. For the past few weeks the pig trade has re- 
vived and prvees steady at the quotations. Fat 
hogs in good supply from the West. Cost deliv- 
ered here 6@6}c live. Northern dressed still held 
at 7@7\c dressed weight, 

Fat Hogs and Store Pigs, Western Swine, 6464 
northern dressed, 7@7}; Store Pigs, 8@15; sucking 


| pigs, $1 00@3 0). 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Supply light and prices unchanged at 10@11c ¥ tb. 


HIDES, &c. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@é6kc, ligh'—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c # tb; calf skins —@7c¥ t&. Tallow 
Dairy skins 10@ 
20c ea. Pelts,$135@175. Sheared skins 12@20c. 





HORSE MARKET. 


Market supplies are from Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Maine and some from Vermont and 
Canada Large numbers are received and the 
tone of the market is a shade weaker than the pre 
vious week. At the Combiration sale stable all 
horses sold at auction are without reserve or limit, 
the highest bidder gets the horse. These sales 
during the week 280 head, with 99 sold on Satur- 
day last weighing from 950@1600Ibs. The bulk at 
auction from $125@225. They have on sale some 
of the fin st draft horses ever on sale. At Rus- 
sell’s sale stable prices a shade weaker during the 
week. 1 car load by Dempsey, McCafferv and 
Cooney of New York. Drivers and workers, 


| weighing from 950@1200tbs, from $125@275 # head. 


all for single harness; 2 horses from State of 


Maine—one to trot in 2.35 of 15.1 hands high of | 


1000ths at $350, a cheap horse for the money; other 
was a fine driver of 1000tbs 15.2 high at $275. 1 pair 
close matched blacks and handsome, 15,2 hands 
high, extra drivers, broke single or double. 
Expect three car loads to arrive the coming week. 
At Welch & Halls the trade continues good. At 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. . . . 122 
Boston & Alban R. R.78 eeecececeosccene 1B 
Boston & Lowell R.R.78 «24+ eeeeee? 113 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 .. 2622+ -+ee- 116 
Eastern R.B.66 -ccrccecevenvsensncece 1B 
New York & New England R.R. 78... +. 126 
Rutland R. B66 «se steven eesees 
Boston Water PowerCo «seseeveveees 8 
Boston Land Company he 8622 8 O80 11 
Bell Telephone a @ * 8 @@ 6 8 6 é 6.66 ae 
Boston & Albany R.R.. eee ee eveeee 215 
Boston & Lowell KR. R. «242 eee 0 0 0 0 + 168 
ES OS SS EE 
Boston & Providence R. BR. « 1 1 ee ee ee 237 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. eeceeoveecveee 56 
Cheshire R. R. pref. (eH ee oven o 
Concord R. R. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 130 
Connecticut River R.R.....eeeeees 199 
Eastern . R. . . . . 7 . . J . . . . . . . . 132 
WitehDurgR.B.. ws ccccseccceccecs 10 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. . 4+ «2 6» 217 
MaineCentralR.B.. .cccvrecccceve 148 
New York & New EnglandR.R. .-..... 56 
i |) Sear ee ee ee. 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.....+% ++ « 185 
Gapeumane & Lake Champlain R. R. pref . 100 
eee Bs so os 06 eee 8 eo ae 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R...... 134 
Rutland, R. R. ref. , ee € 4882 8 oO 8 8 Oo 8 47 
Ween FeeeeR. Bc cccccscvsceseose & 
U. 8.4 per cents. ..-. coeocscececccse 199 
U. S. 3 per Cents. «.cceccevesecces 10 
U.S. Pacific 68, 1895... ese evevevee 116 
Vermont & Canada R.R....ccccecece: W 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. . - + «+ 142 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. - 140 





Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

‘I take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form canimagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing Itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 
the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 
oughly purified, and my general health is 
greatly benefited.” LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
N. E. Church, North Chicago, Ill. 

«My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and is entirely cured,” J. B. STAN- 
ToN, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to 135 


«J was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs. 
to 135.” Mrs. ALicE SmiTH, Stamford, Conn. 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It hascured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 











A. Worthern 26 veals | 


tains more Potash and Phosphoric Acid than four 
and one-half tons of the average of Hard Wood 
Ashes, o fifteen tons Leached Ashes. 
circular, giving analyses, etc., 


Markel Gardener's Special Seeds: 


Thompson’s Triumphant Potato. | 
| 





A distinct and valuable new variety that, on ac- 
count of its productiveness,Jgood-keeping and mea- 
ly qualities, must soon be the standard kind. 


j ‘ ‘ 
Thompson’s Invincible Early Peas. 
Earliest maturing, most productive and best 
quality. Market farmers who grew a little of this 
variety last year say it is the best. 





THE PERFECT SIDE HILL, 
THE 


Thompson’s Selected Strain 
Extra Early Crosby Sweet Corn, | Improved North American Plow. 


As early as the Josiah Crosby’s Stock, but larger 
and a better keeper. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow. 





The Oliver Combination Plow. 


These Plows are sold with the understanding 
that if they are not found to do superior work to 
| all others they can be returned free of expense. 


Thompson’s Danvers Yellow Globe | THOMPSON’S NEW PATENT 
Onion. 
eae ADJUSTING ATTACHMENT 


: P | 
A strain that has no equal in regard to shape, 
size and keeping qualities. Some of our customers 

For instantly expanding or contracting the teeth 
of a Horse Hoe or Cultivator while in motion, and 


who have already bought a supply report a ger- 
without taking the teeth out of the ground. Can 


minating power of 98 per cent. 
be applied to any Iron Frame Horse Hoe. Re 
quires only to be seen to-be appreciated. 


Warren’s Stone Mason Cabbage. | 


We can supply Seed of David Warren's growing, | 
in sealed packages only. 


Thompson’s Selection Extra Early 
Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower. 


Very large, early white solid heads. The best 
strain extant. 





SEND FOR OUR 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 
” 


‘Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Tools, &e. 
A FEW CASADAY AND GANG PLOWS 


That have been used at Cattle Shows, to be sold cheap. 
The Victor Pulverizing Harrow and Clod Crusher. 


The Best in Use. 


Headquarters in New England for HAYING TOOLS. 


ALL HEAVY IMPLEMENTS SOLD ON THE 
INSTALMENT PLAN. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Street, 
and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S FOR INTERNAL 


— ANDB— 
Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 
who send their 
names, an Illus- 
EVER KNOWN. 


Thompson’s Turnip Blood Beet. 
As early as the Egyptian, and as large as the 
Dewings, but better colored than either. 














tery, Chronic Di- containing infor- 
mation of very 
great value. Ev- 
erybody should 
have this book, 
and those who 
send for it will 
ever after thank 
trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 


arrhoa, Kidney 
Troubles, and 
Spinal Diseases. 

All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


We will send free, 
; LT N Mi EN 





MOST WONDERFUL 











Tue Bay State Fertitizer 





We ask your attention to the above brand of Fertilizer that has taken its place in 
the ‘‘Front Rank” with the Best Goods in the market, and this point has been gained 
on the merits of the goods alone; they having from the start proved themselves equal 
to the best. And why? Because the Bay Srare is compounded from the Very Best 
Mareriats, and those that are easily Taken Up by the YounG PLant, thus giving 
it an early start, and at the same time containing the Necessary AMOUNT OF PLANT 
Foop to carry out the Crop to the end of the season, INsURING you an Earty Har- 
vest and Heavy Yrectp. The Bay Stare is well balanced and suited to ALL Crops 
anp Sorts. You can Make No Mistake In UsinG ir. Do not take our word for it, 
but try for yourself. We also refer you to the testimony ot many who have used 1t. 


c= Do not get our Goods confounded with another manufactur 
under a similar brand. but be sure you get the BAY 
STATE FERTILIZER bearing our Trade Mark 


on each package. We put up an ODORLESS FERTILIZER ESPECIALLY FOR 
LAWNS in buckets of 25 Ibs. each and cases of 50 lbs. Alsoa GENERAL PLANT 
FERTILIZER in 1-lb. tin cans; is odorless and intended especially for plants, either 
in the house or out of doors. Books and information mailed free on application. 


te AGENTS WANTED. 
General Offices, New Bedford, Mass. New York Office, 26 Burling Slip. 


CLARK’S COVE QUANO CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, : 
Manufacturers of the BAY STATE FERTILIZER. 


COTTON SEED HULL ASHES. | 7!” *.% EXTENSION DRaPiNG 


. SKIRT FORM. 
HE BEST FERTILIZER YOU CAN | an Invaluable Household Convenience. 
buy. (One ton of Cotton Seed Hull Ashes con- Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
Send for Circulars, 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM 
Made to Order One’s Exact Size. 
With this Form Dress-fitting is a 

pleasure. ! 











Send for | 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
18 Broadway, New York. 








eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, | 
Amherst, Mass, 








| 8. .N. Ufford & Son, 43 West 8t., Boston, 


From the Butterick Pattern Pub. Co., N. Y.—‘Is 
Pay indispensable in all well equipped estab- 
ishments,—in fact a household necessity, well at- 

| tested by the thousands in use,” 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3, 


A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 








Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths from which we will 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


BAY STATE PANTS 


For $3. 

Vests to match for $2.25. 
If you cannot wait, send size 
of waist, hip, inside leg 
measure, together with $3, 
and 35 cents for express, 
and say what color you 
prefer, and we will send 
the pants to your address, neatly boxed. 











HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- | 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 





It affords a thorough Eng- 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed, and a good value forthe money. We refer 
to the American Express Company, Boston. 


BaY STATE PANTS 60,, 32 


ANTED.—-IF YOU WANT T 
HIRE or eell a farm advertise in the NEw 


wley Street, Boston, Mass, 











100 Doses One Dollar 


15 cents pays for advertisement this}size, 1 time, 


ENGLAND FARMER 









































NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1887. 




















From Harper’s Magazine for May. 
HIS SECOND WIFE. 


BY CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON, 


In silence ehe raises 
Her low drooping head 
To list while he praises 
The wife who is dead; 
And ever he echoes the old refrain, 
“Oh! that was lite 
With such a wife, 
Poor Susan Amanda Ma‘ilda Jane!” 


She never was idle, 
She never would tire; 
Her temper could bridle, 
Her servants inspire. 
And ever her virtues he sang again: 
*'No one could be 
Like her to me, 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane!’’ 


She never spent money, 
Was ever content; 
To have a new bonnet 
Would never consent; 
Yet summer or winter, or shine or rain, 
Would never stay 
From church away, 
His Susan Amanda Matilda Jane! 


Was never too early, 
Was never too late; 
Her dinner was ready, 
Or ready to wait. 
But ah! he never should see again 
With mortal eyes 
Such peerless pies— 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane! 


Could sew on his buttons, 
Darn, back-stitch, and hem, 
Each button a picture, 
Each darn was a gem, 
A vision of beauty, a pearl without stain! 
When she was there 
His woes to share, 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane! 


In silence she listens, 
Till sudden there lies 
An ember that giistens 
Down deep in her eyes. 
‘To praise her yet farther to me is vain; 
No one,’’ quoth she, 
* Regrets like me 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane!” 





From the Youth’s Companion. 
A FARMER’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY J. MANTON MARLOWE, 


‘Caw! caw! caw!” 

‘“‘Whoa!” said Farmer Tolley. The 
team stopped. Farmer Tolley leaned on 
the plough-handle, and looked up to a 
clear space in the sky, which was as ceru- 
lean as a sea. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” ' 

There were light clouds drifting across 
the blue expanse, driven by the warm wes- 
tern winds, and between the earth and sky 
there was flying a dark object—a solitary 
crow. 

‘Caw! caw! caw!” 

‘*Yes, I hear ye,” said Farmer Tolley. 
«‘Come to pull up my corn this year before 
it is planted. I know you of old. Ide- 
clare it is too bad! Go lang!” 

Not far from the field where the farmer 
was ploughing wasaswamp. In winter, 
when it was frozen and ‘‘sledding” was 
good, the farmers worked there, cutting 
their summer's wood. But as soon as 
spring came it was a miry bog. The great 
trees rose as from countless mossy islands. 
No one cvuld penetrate it after April dur- 
ing the warm season, except when there 
was adrouth. In this watery solitude, in 
the tops of the tall pines the crows made 
their nests. 

Farmer Tolley glanced up from the neat 
furrow the plow was turning to see wher? 
the dark object was going. The black 
sails of the pirate of the air swept before 
the warm winds towards the pines in the 
deepest bogs of the swamp. 

‘‘T declare it is too bad!” reiterated the 
farmer. ‘*Too bad! Just like your rela- 
tions waitin’ round for your property be- 
fore you die. Go lang!” 

At the end of the furrow the farmer 
stopped his team and went to the well- 
sweep in the dooryard for some water. 
When the well-pole was descending his 
wife came to the door. 

‘‘Sophia, what do you think? I’ve seen 
that crow again.” 

“Show! You don’t say so, Pelick?” 
Farmer Tolley’s Christian name was Peleg. 

‘‘Sure as you’re alive, I have!” 

‘‘Do you think, Pelick, it was the same 
one ?” 

‘*Yes, he knew me, and spoke to me 
from the sky, just as though I[ had been 
one of the old prophets, and he’d been 
sent to try my patience.” 

“Do you think it was the same one 
what pulled your corn so last year, Pe- 
lick ?” 

‘“‘The same one, Sophia. Pulled the 
whole field up so that I had to plant it all 
over again. When | had gone away to 
the Four-Days’ Meetin’, and as a delegate, 
too! Ishant go this year, if they elect 
me. That crow did me well-nigh on to 
fifty dollars’ damage. I don’t know but a 
hundred.” 

Farmer Tolley tipped the bucket on the 
stone well-curb. 

‘Don’t you want I should bring you out 
a dipper, Pelick, ora tumbler, or some- 
thin’ ?” 

‘‘No, I can use the bucket just as well.” 

‘‘Well, Pelick, I don’t know what you’ll 
do.” 

Pelick went back to his team. 

That evening, after milking and doing 
the chores, he sat down by the fire, for the 
evenings were yet somewhat long and 
cool, and took up the local journal. 

‘*Pelick,” said the good wife, ‘‘what do 
you think I found? There’s a piece in that 
paper about crows.” 

‘*Where, Sophia ?” 

‘‘Let me take the paper and I will find 
it for you. There, Pelick.” 

Farmer Tolley adjusted his spectacles 
and began to read. 

The cat climbed into his lap and rubbed 
against the paper with a faint mew. 

‘‘You get down, puss. Let me read 
this. Sophia! Sophia, I say! It says 
here, Professor Solomon, one of those 
great professors that arranges the planets 
and all them things, I suppose, it says, he 
says, Sophia, that the crow never alights 
beneath any object of which he is afraid. 
Just listen a moment: ‘It is a fact well 
known to ornithologists that a crow never 
alights beneath any object of which he is 
afraid. Hence scarecrows should be 
erected high in the air, like barrels on tall 
poles, etc. The New England custom of 
stringing the field is for this reason very 
effective.’ Stands to reason that is so, So- 
phia. Folks are discovering almost every- 
thing now-a-days.” 

Farmer Tolley stroked the cat. He was 
a very guileless, tender-hearted man. It 
must have been a very mean kind of a 
crow to have pulled his corn, when he 
was ‘‘gone away to the Four-Days Meetin’ 
as a delegate, too.” 

After the bluebirds came the robins, 
after the robins, the martins; after the 
martins, the orioles, and then it was plant- 
ing time. : 

One day when Farmer Tolley was in- 
dustriously dropping corn and rejoicing in 
the sunshine, a black shadow swept across 
the row, like a partial eclipse, and his feet 
were arrested by a familiar voice— 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 





‘*You black wretch!” said Farmer Tol- 
ley. ‘Dll fix you! You go along with 
your caw, caw, cawin! Wait till I get up 
my scientific scarecrow! That will make 
your eyes stick out. You won't do as you 
did last year, when I set up my straw man. 
Keep a comin’ a little nearer, a little 
nearer, and finally one damp day you 
dropped down and lit upon his head. But 
I've got ye this year. There's nothin’ 
that’s like science.” 

The peach boughs reddened with blos- 
soms, the pear trees became white as 
snow. ‘Then the orchard burst into bloom 
like hills of roses. There were burning 
bushes in all the roadsides and pastures. 
Then planting time was over. 

The bobolinks came, and the tender 
blades of corn began to form geometrical 
lines in the brown fields. 

Just at this time, when there were dam- 
ask mornings, and dewdrops on every leaf 
and blade of grass, and the clover was in- 
cense, and the roses were filling, as cups 
with wine, a wonder appeared in Bonney- 
ville, such as the oldest inhabitant had 
never seen. 

It was in Farmer Tolley’s corn field. 

In the middle of the said field there was 
arock. It was on this rock that the won- 
der appeared. 

It consisted of the figure of a man, or 
rather of a giant, as though one of the 
champions of the aboriginal races had come 
back to behold the advances that science 
was making in the world. The efligy held 
in its hand a tall pole, and on the top of 
the “ape was an open umbrella. 

The farmer had set up this efligy one 
day at nightfall; it was on the evening of 
the first day that he discovered that his 
— was beginning to break through the 

ills. 

On the morning after this gigantic appa- 
rition was made to lift up its umbrella thus 
high in the air, Farmer Tolley rose early 
and took his milking pails and went out to 
milk his four thrifty cows. But the 
thought of his scarecrow, constructed 
after Prof. Solomon’s plan, so excited his 
curiosity that he put down his pails and 
walked briskly toward the cornfield) He 
sat down there under a tree by the wall, 
and viewed with satisfaction and amaze- 
ment the creation of his own hands, which 
loomed above the sprouting field under the 
protecting umbrella. 

The crow was also up early. 

From the far-off pine-tops in the inac- 
cessible bogs, there came an exclamation 
of wonder. 

“Caw! caw! 
glossy wings. 

‘‘Haw! haw! haw!” said the farmer, 
slapping his hands on his knees; ‘‘so you 
see it, do ye? I can take a little rest atter 
plantin’ time, this year, thanks to Prof. 
Solomon. Haw! haw! haw!” 

When the neighbors saw the apparition 
they, also, as well as the crows, were 
greatly surprised. They stopped by the 
bars to look at it. Horses saw it from the 
road and were frightened. The selectmen 
met and talked about it. Was it safe? 
It might cause a skittish horse to run, or 
take the senses away from some nervous 
woman or child. 

The sagacious farmer’s corn came up 
well, and rejoiced in the sunshine of the 
glowing days. -The farmer surveyed it 
with pride, and the crow with envy from 
afar off. When the ill-omened bird flew 
over that field he flew high, as though, 
seized by a better inspiration, he was as- 
cending toward the sun. ; 

A third or fourth morning after the giant 
with the lofty umbrella had been placed 
upon the rock, Farmer Tolley again visited 
his field. The crow, also, had made a 
short excursion in that direction, and was 
contemplating the giant from a tree on the 
edge of the swamp. 

**Caw! caw! caw!” he called, as he saw 
the farmer crawling through the bars of 
the promising field. 

‘*You don’t say so!” said the farmer. 
‘-Got along as far as you dare to, haven't 
ye? You see it, don't ye? How that 
corn is comin’ up !” 

The next morning brought to the farmer 
a further surprise. On going to the field 
he found that the crow had arrived there 
before him, and was surveying the green- 
ery from a tail white birch that rose from 
a corner in the wall. 

The farmer stopped short when he first 
saw the black object swaying in the wind 
from the top of the white birch tree. 
He was thinking at that time of the won- 
derful advancement that knowledge was 
making in fields of discovery and in ascer- 
taining the real relations of things, and he 
was rather humiliated at the suspicion that 
the crow also might have become a scien- 
tist and be making progress as well. 

In these days of advancing knowledge 
the good parson called to see Peleg with 
an important message. 

“T’ve been talking with a committee, 
Peleg, and they are unanimous that you 
shall go as the delegate to the June meet- 
ing this year. You had arather hard ex- 
perience last year on account of the crow, 
but Deacon Holden says that he will get 
his little boy to watch your field this year. 
He thinks that he cannot go anyhow.” 


‘‘T shall not need anyone to watch my 
field this year, parson. I have been study- 
ing science, and I have set up a contriv- 
ance that would terrify the boldest servant 
or the prince of the power of the air—I 
mean figuratively that crow. Go out to 
the field with me, parson, and I will show 
you one of the most wonderful sights that 
you ever set eyes on! All the neighbors 
are talking about it!” 

The parson and farmer Tolley passed 
through the orchard toward the field. The 
flaky apple blossoms drifted upon the 
breeze and whitened the emerald turf. 

‘This is a wonderful age in which we are 
living, parson; steam cars and telegraphs 
and balloons, and pumps and things. 
There is one thing, parson, that you can 
always trust, and—that—is—science !” 


The corn field came into view with the 
colossal image erected to science under the 
egis of the lofty umbrella. 

‘*‘There, parson, what do you think of 
that ?” 

‘Caw! caw! caw!” 

‘*Massy, parson, where did that crow fly 
from? Rose right up out of the ground 
like.” 

‘‘Peleg,” said the parson, ‘‘science has 
many sides to it. You cannot trust a 
new principle of science until you know 
the whole of it and it is wholly proven. 
There are discoveries and discoveries.” 

‘‘The principle of this discovery,” said 
Peleg, ‘is that no crow ever lights under- 
neath an object of which it is afraid. Now, 
any crow would be afraid of such an ob- 
ject as that, it stands to reason. That’s 
so, parson, every time. Therefore that 
there field is just as much protected and 
just as safe as though there was never a 
crow in all the wide world. That’s what 
you would call logic, parson.” 

“Yes, Peleg, but inthese great logical 


caw!” with a flapping of 





questions one wants to be sure that his 
premises are correct. That crow knows 
more than you think he does, Peleg, and I 
would not leave a field of mine lke that 
without watching at this time of year with- 
out I was perfectly sure that my science 
and logic were perfectly correct. I 
wouldn’t put any man’s theory against that 
crow. He may have atheory of his own 
before you get back, Peleg. When a 
crow gets over being scared at an object 
he becomes wonderfully tame and bold. 
My father once had a tame crow that 
would steal his shoestrings out of his shoes 
when he was eating at the table. Theo- 
ries are good things to work by Peleg, 
but a man is accountable for the exercise 
of his common sense. ‘Prove all things,’ 
the wise man said. Science is not science, 
and logic is not logic, unless you're sure.” 

Peleg and Sophia went to the June 
meeting. On the morning before Peleg 
started for this gathering of excellent, 
thrifty, well ordered people, which was ap- 
pointed to take place ina little white 
church on the green of a neighboring 
town, he walked proudly over the corn 
field, which had become like a rippling sea 
of green. The thrushes were singing in 
the woods, and the robins in the orchards 
and dooryard trees. 

‘‘There is music everywhere,” said 
Peleg. 

A dreadful discord broke upon, or 
rather into, the choral harmonies of the 
woods and orchards and ancestral trees. 

‘“*Young crows, I do believe,” said 
Peleg. ‘*A whole family of them. Al- 
most grown up, too. How lucky I am to 
have a scare crow like that !” 

The June meeting proved delightful to 
Peleg and Sophia. There was nothing 
selfish in Peleg’s soul, and he related to 
several farmers who were delegates the 
achievements of science as illustrated by 
his wonderful scarecrow. 

The day of his return was rainy. He 
remarked to Sophia that they had need of 
the umbrella which was protecting the 
giant in the corr field. The latter cer- 
tainly stood in danger of rheumatism or 
catarrh. 

‘‘Never mind, Peleg,” said Sophia; ‘‘it 
is doin’ great service where it is.” 

Immediately on his return Peleg visited 
the cornfield. He stopped at the bars. 
The crow did not greet him from the tree- 
tops, but, could it be? there was a black 
gulf in the sea of green. It was near the 
wonderful giant, who was still holding his 
open umbrella boldly above his head. 
The crow had surely been at work there. 


Farmer Tol'ey walked slowly toward the 
desert in the late beautiful expanse. It 
was raining very hard. 

As he approached the vacant space his 
feet were arrested by a sound that made 
his lower jaw fall and his knees tremble. 
It came from the umbrella. 

‘*‘Caw, caw, caw!” 

**Could it be ?” 

Out from under the umbrella darted a 
dreadful object, with wings like night, 
wildly ejaculating. ‘‘caw, caw, caw!” 
The farmer paused. 

‘*T never!” 

There was a commingling of Plutonian 
sounds inside of the umbrella—a wail as 
from an orphan asylum. Presently out 
flew a young crew. 

Then another! 

And another ! 

And a fourth! 

Then followed their mother, making a 
long, solemn procession through the windy, 
watery air. ‘The poor things had lost their 
umbrella, but not their mother. 

Farmer Tolley stood like one petrified. 
The collapse of science and logic and theory 
all in a moment, as it were, seemed to him 
like the blowing away of the world on 
which his feet of faith were planted. But 
he had not been gaining will power during 
the June meeting to fall into a passion on 
the very day of his return. He recalled, 
too, what his prudent parson had said 
about not being over confident in a theory 
unless you are sure that all the premises 
are correct and well proved. 

He only said mildly— 

**P'll tell Sophia of that.” 

And he added philosophically— 

‘*When one plan does not work well, 
I’ve always noticed that the best way is to 
try another.” 

The next day the farmer removed the 
giant and the tall umbrella from the corn 
field. 

On the morning after the disappearance 
of the airy knight, a very innocent look- 
ing scarecrow appeared upon the identical 
rock where science had met such a signal 
defeat. To the outward eye it was the 
figure of a man holding in his two hands a 
gun after the manner of a soldier present- 
ing arms. Only Sophia knew the terrible 
secret contained in the immobile-looking 
figure. 


The crow was up betimes on that morn- 


ing, and beat its way through the sea of 


gray mist mingled with sunbeams to the 
lithe birch tree in the corner of the field. 

‘“*Caw, caw, caw!” 

The figure stood like a statue. 

The brains of birds, like all brains, have 
their limitations ; and to the crow’s limited 
philosophy, that figure could not be a 
man. Corvus swung up and down on the 
tree-top in the billowy mist, and now and 
then added its base notes to the sweet 
choruses of birds that encircled the field. 
Then he glided gently down on level wings 
into the middle of the field. 

‘*Bang !” 

Did ever a scarcrow fire a gun before? 

If ever there was an astonished member 
of the raven family, it was that one; as- 
tonished not only that a scarecrow should 
fire a gun, but that the effect should be so 
harmless. It took the lucky bird but a 
moment to recover its wings, and the way 
the latter propelled a breakfastless body 
through space was something remarkable 
in the achievements of aeriel velocity. 
The beguiled bird left the field in the 
dim distance before the echoes of the gun 
had ceased to die away among the pines. 


Then the scarecrow walked toward the 
farmhouse, and had a talk with Sophia. 

The summer came, and autumn pow- 
dered the autumn leaves, burned to gold. 
The purple swallows left the eaves; the 
partridge fluttered about the walls of the 
corn-lands, and at last the wild geese again 
crossed the changing sky. The farmer 
raised a noble crop of corn that year. 

The parson came to the husking. Peleg 
recited .the history of the crop over the 
roast chickens, baked apples and pumpkin 

ies. 
‘ ‘‘Parson,” said he, ‘‘the premises of that 
last scarecrow theory were all correct—were 
they not ?” 

*‘Not quite, not quite, Peleg,” said the 
good parson. ‘*What became of thecrow ?”’ 

“He will not trouble me again next 
year, parson.” 

Peleg was right. The crow was wise. 
He never again visited the philosophical 
farmer’s field, where scarecrows fire guns. 
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INVALIDS’ 


TEL* SURGICAL INSTITUTE 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Not a Hospital, but a pleasant Remedial Home, organized with 


A FULL STAFF OF EIGHTEEN 


And exclusively devoted to the t 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


reatment of all Chronic Diseases. 


This imposing Establishment was designed and erected to accommodate the large number of invalids who visit Buffalo fro: 
every State and Territory, as well as from many foreign lands, that they may avail themselves of the professional services ot 
the Statf of skilied specialists in medicine and surgery that compose the Faculty of this widely-celebrated institution. 


A FAIR AND BUSINESS-LIKE OFFER TO INVALIDS. 


We earnestly invite you to come, see and examine for yourself, our institutions, appliances, advantages and success in cur 


chronic diseases. Have a mind of your own. 


Do not listen to or heed the counsel of skeptical friends or jealous physicians, w! 


know nothing of: us, our system of treatment, or means of cure, yet who never lose an opportunity to misrepresent and endea 


to prejudice people against us. We are responsible to you for 


what we represent, and if you come and visit us, and find t 


we have misrepresented, in any particular, our institutions, advantages or success, we Will promptly refund to you 


all expenses of your trip. We court 


honest, sincere investigation, have no secrets, and are only too giad to show ail 


interested and candid people what we are doing for suffering humanity. 


NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS. 


By our original system of diagnosis, we can treat many chronic 
diseases just as successfully without as with a personal con- 
sultation. While we are always glad to sce our patients, and 
become acquainted with them, show them our institutions, and 
familiarize them with our system of treatment, yet we have not 
seen one person in five hundred whom we have cured. The per- 
fect accuracy with which scientists are enabled to deduce the 
most minute particulars in their several departments, appears 
almost miraculeus, if we view it in the light of the early ages. 
Take, for example, the electro-magnetic telegraph, the greatest 
invention of the age. Is it not a marvelous degree of accuracy 
which enables an operator to exactly locate a fracture in a sub- 
marine cable nearly three thousand miles long? Our venerable 
“clerk of the weather” has become so thoroughly familiar with 
the most wayward elements of nature that he can accurately 
predict their movements. He can sit in Washington and foretell 
what the weather will be in Flomda or New York as well as if 
several hundred miles did not intervene between him and the 
places named. And so in all departments of modern science, 

what is required is the knowledge of certain 
signs. From these scientists deduce accurate con- 

SIGNS OF clusions regardless of distance. So, also, in medi- 

cal science, diseases have certain unmistakable 

DISEASE signs, or symptoms, and by reason of this fact, we 

* § have been enabled to originate and perfect a sys- 
tem of determining, with the greatest accuracy, 
the nature of chronic diseases, without secing and personally 


| examining our patients. In recognizing diseases without ; 
personal examination of the patient, we elaim to possess 

miraculous powers. We obtain our knowledge of the paticnt 
disease 
cine, Of well-established principles of modern science. And it 
is to the accuracy with which this system has endowed us that 
we owe our almost world-wide reputation of skillfully treating 
lingering or chronic affections. ‘This system of l 


— the marvelous success which has been attain 
MARVELOUS through it, demonstrate the fact that disease: 
display certain 

SUCCESS jected to scientific analysis, furnish abundat 
* and unmistakable data, to guide the judgment 

. of the skillful practitioner aright in determinir 
the nature of diseased conditions. 
for treating lingering or chronic diseases, and the greatest sk 
are thus placed within the easy reach of every invalid, howe, 


ment of such affections a specialty. 
nal, scientific system of examining and treating patients at a dis 
Medical Adviser.”® By R.V. Pierce, M. D. 
over 300 colored and other illustrations. 


stamps, and a complete treatise, on your particular disease, will 
be sent you, with our terms for treatment and all particulars, 





COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO MEDICINE. 


It is a well-known fact, and one that appeals to the judgment of 


his whole time to the study and investigation of a certain 


every thinking person, that 
class of diseases, must become better qualified to treat such 


diseases than he who attempts to treat every ill to which flesh is heir, without giving special attention to any class of diseases. 
Men, in all ages of the world, who have become famous, have devoted their lives to some special branch of science, art, or 


literature. 


By thorough organization, and subdividing the practice of medicine and surgery in this institution, every invalid is treated 


by a specialist—one who devotes his undivided attention 


advantage of this arrangement must be obvious. 


to the 
Medical science 


particular class of diseases to which the case belongs. Th« 
offers a vast field for investigation, and no physician can. 


within the brief limits of a life-time, achieve the highest degree of success in the treatment of eve ry malady incident to humanity. 


OUR FIELD 





Air Passages and Lungs, such as 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, 
AND gitis, Bronchitis, 

Consumption, both through  corre- 
LUNG DISEASES spondence and at our institutions, consti- 

*# tutes an important specialty. 

, “ We publish three separate books on Nasal, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, which give much valuable information, 
viz: (l) A Treatise on Consumption, Laryngitis and Bronchitis; 
price, post-paid, ten cents. (2) A Treatise on Asthma, or Phthisic, 
giving new and successful treatment; price, post-paid, ten cents. 
(3) A Treatise on Chronic Nasal Catarrh; price, post-paid, two cents, 


Dyspepsia, ** Liver Complaint,” Ob- 
DISEASES OF stinate Constipation, Chronic Diar- 
DIGESTION. 


NASAL, THROAT 








rhea, Tape-wormys, and kindred affections 
are among those chronic diseases in the suc- 
cessful treatment of which our specialists have 
attained great success. 





tions to the process of digestion, are very obscure, and are not 
infrequently mistaken by both laymen and physicians for other 
maladies, and treatment is employed directed to the removal of a 
disease which does not exist. Our Complete Treatise on Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs will be sent to any address on receipt of 
ten cents in postage stamps. 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and 
KIDNEY kindred maladies, have been very largely treated, 
been pronounced beyond hope. 
DISEASES. readily diagnosticated, or determined, by chemical 
analysis of the urine, without a personal examina- 
tion of patients, Who can, therefore, generally be 
euccesstally treated at their homes. 


the urine in our consideration of cases, with reference to correct 
diagnosis, in which our institution long ago became famous, has 
naturally led toa very extensive practice in diseases of the urinary 
organs. Probably no other institution in the world has been so 
largely patronized by suffers from this class of maladies as the old 
and world-famed World's Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel. Our 
specialists have acquired, through a vast and varied experience, 
great expertness in determining the exact nature of each case, 
and, hence, have been successful in nicely adapting their remedies 
for the cure of each individual case. 


These delicate diseases should be carefully treated 
CAUTION by a specialist thoroughly familiar with them, and 
* § who is competent to ascertain the exact condition 


° * and stage of advancement which the disease has 
made (which can only be ascertained by a careful chemical and 
microscopical examination of the urine), for medicines which are 
curative in one stage or condition are known to do positive injury 
in others. We have never, therefore, attempted to put up anything 
for general sale through druggists, recommending to cure these 
diseases, although possessing very superior remedies, knowing full 
well from an extensive experience that the only safe and success- 
ful course is to carefully determine the disease and its progress in 
each case by a chemical and microscopical examination of the 
urine, and then adapt our medicines to the exact stage of the dis- 
ease and condition of our patient. 








To this wise course of action we attribute the 
WONDERFUL marvelous success attained by our specialists in 
Success institutions devoted exclusively to the treatment 

. of diseases of the kidneys and bladder. The treat- 

ment of diseases of the urinary organs having 


that important and extensive Department of our 
constituted a leading branch of our practice at the Invalids’ Hote] 





and Surgical Institute, and, being in constant receipt of numerous | 
inquiries for a complete work on the nature and curability of these 


maladies, written in a style to be easily understood, we have pub- 
lished a large Illustrated Treatise on these diseases, which wil 
sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in postage stamps, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE RBLAD. 
BLADDER DER, STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
DISEASES. 





Gravel, Enlarged Prostate Gland, Re. 
tention of Urime, and 
may be included among those in the cure of which 
our specialists have achieved extraordinary suc- 





Urinary Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cents in stamps. 
STRICTURES AND URINARY FIS- 
STRIGTURE TUL X.—Hundreds of cases of the worst form 
ot of strictures, many of them greatly aggravated 
& # by the careless use of instruments in the hands 
of inexperienced physicians and surgcons, Causing false passages, 
urinary fistuls, and other complications, annually consult us for 
relief and cure. That no case of this class is too difficult for the 








skill of our specialists is proved by cures reported in our illus- | 


trated treaties on these maladies, to which we refer with pride. To 
intrust this class of cases to physicians of small experience is a 
dangerous proceeding. Many a man has been ruined for life by so 


doing, while thousands annuf&lly lose their lives through unskillful 
i Epileptic Convulsions, or Fits, Pa- 
sleep, and threatened insanity, Nervous 

tion. are treated by our specialists for these diseases with unusual 


treatment. Send particulars of your case and ten cents in stamps 
ralysis, or Palsy, Locomotor Ataxia, 

to be 
ISEASES. Debility, arising from overstudy, excesses, and 
success, See numerous cases reported in our different illustrated 





for a large, i}lustrated treaties containing many testimonials. 
St, Vitus’s Dance, Insomnia, or inability 
other causes, and every variety of nervous affec- 





The treatment of Diseases of the | 


Laryhe- | 
Asthma, and) 


Many of the diseases | 
affecting the liver and other organs contributing in their func- | 


and cures effected in thousands of cases which had | 
These diseases are | 


‘ ; The study and | 
practice of chemical analysis and microscopical examination of | 


1 be | 


kindred affections, | 


cess. These are fully treated of in our illustrated pamphlet on | 


























OF SUCCESS. 
which one of our Treatises to send. 
sulting our specialists, whether by letter or in 
the home physicians) has the benefit of a full Council, of skilled 
colored plates (160 pages). 
our specialists, Without the hife and 
PILES, FISTULA, and other diseases affecting the lower 
losses, impaired memory, mental anxiety, absen 
to say that the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, with 1 
the world for the treatment and cure of those affections whi 
| the most skillful physicians and surgeons on our Staff, in orde! 
| We OFFER We offer no apology for devoting so much 
believing no condition of humanity is ti 


| pamphlets on nervous diseases, any one of which will be sent for 
ten centsin postage stamps, when request for them is accompanied 
with a statement of a case for consultation, so that we may know 
We have a special Department, thoroughly 
organized, and devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ISEASES OF ment of Diseases of Women. Every case con- 
WOMEN person, is given the most careful and consider- 
. ate attention. Important cases (and we get few 
. “which have not already baffled the skill of all 
specialists. Rooms for ladies in the Invalids’ Hotel are very pri- 
vate. Send ten cents in stamps for our large Complete Treatis 
on Diseases ot Women, illustrated with numerous wood-cuts and 
HERNIA (Breach), or RUPTURE, no 
RADICAL CURE matter of how long standing, or of what size, 
R is promptly and poymoandnty cured by 
i 
OF UPTURE. without dependence upon trusses. 
Abundant references. Send ten cents fo 
| Illustrated Treatise. 

bowels, are treated with wonderful success. The worst cases of 
pile tumors are permanently cured in fifteen to twenty days. 

Send ten cents for Illustrated Treatise. 
Organic weakness, nervous debility, prematuré 
decline of the manly powers, involuntary vital 

DISEASES of will-power, melancholy, weak back, and kin- 

* § dred affections, are speedily, thoroughly and pec 
*manently cured, 

To those acquainted with our institutions, it is hardly necessar 
branch establishment located at No. 3 New Oxford Street, London. 
England, have, for many years, enjoyed the distinction of b 

| the most largely patronized and widely celebrated institutions 
| arise from youthful indiscretions and pernicious, solitary practices 
| We, many years ago, established a special Department for th 
treatment of these diseases, under the management of som 
| that all who apply to us might receive all the advantages of a ful! 
| Council of the most experienced specialists. 

attention to this neglected class of disvast 
‘wretched to merit the sympathy and bes 
} No ApoLoey. services of the noble profession to which \ 
|5 * belong. ~— ! who suffer from these terri! 
y. Why any medical man, intent 





| diseases contract them innocent 
| on dving good and alleviating suffering, should shun such cas* 
we cannot imagine. Why any one should consider it otherwis 
than most honorable to cure the worst cases of these diseases. 
we cannot understand; and yet of all the other maladies whi 
afflict mankind there is probably none about which physicians 
in general practice know so little. 
We shah, therefore, continue, as heretofore, to treat with 01 

best consideration, sympathy, and skill, all applicants who are sul- 
fering from any of these delicate diseases. 


CURED AT HOME Most of these cases can be treated by us w! 
Gut « at a distance just as wellasif they were her 
In person. 

, Our Complete and Tilustrated Treatise (168 pages) on these sub- 
jects is sent to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


SURGICAL 
PRACTICE. Bladder, by crushing, washing and pumping t 
out, thus avoiding the great danger of cutti! 


Our specialists, remove cataract from the eye, thereby curing | 
ness. They also straighten cross-eyes and insert artificial « 
when needed. Many Ovarian and also Fibroid Tumors of 
Uterus are arrested in growth and cured by electrolysis. col 
with other means of our invention, whereby the great dange! 
cutting operations in these cases is avoided. . ; 
Especially has the success of our improved operations for Var'- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Fistulas, Ruptured Cervix Uteri, and for R 
| tured Perineum, been alike gratifying both to ourselves and « 
patients. Not less so have been the results of numerous operat 
for Stricture of the Cervical Canal, a condition in the female : 
erally resulting in Barrenness, or Sterility, and the cure of w! 
by a safe and painless operation, removes this commonest of il- 
pediments to the bearing of offspring. 
A Complete Treatise on any one of the above maladies wil! be 
ent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 





Hundreds of the most difficult operations known 
to modern surgery are annually performed in t 
most skillful manner, by our Surgeon-spe: 
ists. Large Stones are safely removed from | 








Although we have in the preceding par2- 


8 
ALL CHRONIC gvaphe, ~— mA ge of some of the spe 
ailments “hic articular attentio! 

DISEASES given by ‘the specialists ry the Inve 

A Specutty. 


Hotel and Surgical Institute, yet th 

tution abounds in skill, facilities, and 
paratus for the successful treatme! 
“ every form of chronic ailment, whetle! 


t 





| quiring for its cure medical or surgical means. 


All letters of inquiry, or of consultation, should be addressed to 


WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 


by the practical application, to the practice of medi- 


practice, and 


phenomena, which, being sub- 


The most ample resources 


distant he or she may reside from the physicians making the treat- 
Full particulars of our origi- 


tance are contained in **Whe People’s Common Sense 
j 1000 pages and 
Sent, post-paid, for $1.50. 
Or write and describe your symptoms, inclosing ten cents in 


the physician who devotes 
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A GLASS TOO MUCH. 


BY I. W. SANBORN. 


A glass too much 
‘the maiden cries, 

As her reeling lover 
She faint espies. 


A glass too much 
The mother wails 

Mid misery’s gloom 
That rum entails. 


A glass too much 
The lawyer pleads, 

For the luckless lad 
Of wicked deeds 


A glass too much! 
We know full well 

The startling tale 
Of the prison cell. 


A glass too much! 
Declare, my #on, 

So long as I live 
Pll ne’er touch one! 





MAGAZINES. 

The complete novel in tue April Lippincott’s 
as “Douglas Duane,’ by Edgar Fawcett. 

rhe Southern Bivouac, of Louisville, Ky., 
pas passed into the hands of the Century Co., of 
New York. 

Harper's Magazine has a notable article upon 
‘The Recent Movement in Southern Literature.” 
+ jsaremarkable exhibit of the development 
.f literary genius in the South. 

Mr. John Burroughs opens the May Popular 
P Monthly with an article on the “The 
‘atural rersus the Supernatural.” The paper 
intended to vindicate the position taken in his 
srticle on ‘Science and Theology” published in 
the December Monthly. 

Child Culture opens for May with “An Aun- 
tie’Notions About Children, and also treats 
¢ “Infant Prodigies,” ‘*Mother’s in Council,” 

rst instalment of a serial talk on the ‘‘Be- 
Beauty” opens the Department. 
Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, N. Y. 

The Phrenological Journal for May opens 
with a sketch of the life and work of Ludwig 
Windthurst, the German statesman. ‘The Di- 
yoree Question,” is considered with keenness 
and discrimination. ‘*Beecber on Phrenology,” 
isa brief resume of the eminent preacher’s sym- 
pathy with the subject. Fowler & Wells Co., 

Broadway, New York City. 

In The Swiss Cross for May “Many Idle 
Weeds” treats of spring flowers, “‘Bird-Studies” 
reminds of the returning songsters, while 
‘Spring among the Mountains,” calls forth vi- 
sions of lilies and running streams and trailing 
arbutus; ‘Early Man in America,” gives an 
entertrining description and history of the 
mounds in Mississippi and Ohio and their 
suilders. 47 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

The May number of Babyhood has an article 
n “The Diet of Nursing Mothers,” by Edward 
L. Partridge, M. D., Obsteric surgeon to the 
New York Maternity Hospital. It describes 
how milk is produced and how the flow of 
milk is stimulated, showing the advantages of 
lactation to the mother, dispelling some ground- 
less objections to certain articles of food, and 
emphasizing the value of others to both mother 
and child. Dr. Yale shows how prematurely 
born children may often be saved by care and 
ittention. Babyhood publishing Co.,5 Beek- 
man St., New York. 

The May Century opens with two profusely 
illustrated papers of Egyptology, the special 

t being the mummy of Pharaoh the Op- 

the Pharaoh of the Bible), otherwise 
Rameses II., which (together with those of 
Egyptian kings) was discovered in 1851 

by Professor Maspero, but not identified until 
Soon after this date Mr. Edward 

Wilson visited the spot in company with 
Professor Maspero and Brugsch Bey, from the 

tter of whom he had a personal account of the 
liscovery, which Mr. Wilson here records, sup- 
plementing it by interesting photographs made 
by himself. The second paper, by Professor 
John A. Paine, consists of a comparison of por- 
traits of Rameses, including some new and in- 
teresting observations confirmatory of the iden- 
tification, and setting forth clearly the historical 
and archeological bearings of the discovery. 
Mr. Paine arrives at the conclusion that Pha- 
raoh was really not an Egyptian in race or 

od, but was descended from the Shepherd 
Kings of Asiatic origin, thus confirming the 
Biblical statement that Israel in Eygpt was op- 
pressed by an Assyrian. Professor Paine gives 
an interesting and curious account of 
Pharaoh's daughter. Together the two papers 
‘orm an important chapter of interest to all 
students of history, and especially to students 

ible. 
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NEW ENGLAND IN DAKOTA, 
{am just home from a trip to the Northwest 
‘s lar as Montana, along the line of the North- 
‘mm Pacific railroad, and although it was not 
lly first visit, yet the surprises were so great 
‘nd the growth of the country has been so won- 
“erful that I must give your readers a brief 
tote of my journey. 
While the Northwest is in itself one of the 
‘even wonders of the world” for its marvel- 
‘ous resources in its grain fields, its lumber 
“istricts, its untold mining wealth, its immense 
Pasturage for millions of cattle and sheep, it is 
‘ery remarkable first of all for the railroad 
‘cilities, by means of which one can travel 
°ver the vast territory, and penetrate its nooks 
Take St. Paul as a centre which 
° 410 miles from Chicago, and you have a vast 
“et work of railroad iron running to all points 
°\ the compass. On the map the whole system 
‘Oks like a spider’s web, which has caught in 
"$ fibrous meshes, every city, town and ham- 
“tol importance, from Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains. Every great railroad which 
8 bad its home in Chicago is now pushing for 
~“aul,and there its iron steeds are faced 
Nestward across Minnesota, Dakota and Mon- 
“ta, and probably will not rest content until 
“ibaa snuffed and puffed the breezes of the 
: eal Dakota alone, the empire territory of 
_ ~hited States, has over three thousand 
, * Ol railroads within her borders, and be- 
S ahother twelve month has passed will add 
_ than five hundred miles more of iron 
— The Manitoba road is now building 
a" |, parallel with the Northern Pacific, 
_... prodigious speed of five miles a day, 
~~ ‘ig not day nor night. 
“tt the railroads cannot keep pace with the 
, lltion even at the rapid rate already men- 
vo,,.?, *0d this wonderful incoming tide of 
hy ” the second marvel which one witnesses. 
Pan! your stand in the Union Depot at St. 
te Bey train of twelve passenger coaches is 
~ ‘9 start westward, every car is full of 
“Shea wii and children, with bag and bag- 
rem “ tee for a desert caravan ; where ? 
Nont, Mascadia alan, ee Reren, . al 
Rois, with a niin New York, Ohio, Illi- 
t085 the us mg: . Smars epemkiing from 
Sweden, Ragen ote 1 Germany, Norway, 
akota, mainly a Ireland. Whither? To 
y, a fraction to be scattered 
Toad from Montana to Oregon. Last 
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year 80,000. This year, half as many more; 
next year, double last, and so they go like the 
waters of a great river flowing into a sea which 
seems to absorb them all and never be filled. 

The greatest wonder of all comes later. It is 
to be seen in the development of the hitherto 
uncultured and valueless prairies of the West. 
Go with me to Dickinson, Dakota, 585 miles 
west of St. Paul. Two weeks ago I was in that 
town of 1000 people, planted in 1854. I had 
just come from the Rainy Buttes region, 25 
miles south. Standing on the summit of one of 
these buttes, over 400 ft. high, I could overlook 
one of the finest agricultural districts in Dako- 
ta. The well filled streams were flowing east- 
ward towards the Mi-souri. Along the bank 
were outcroppings of bituminous coal, (lignite) 
valuable and most plentiful. Sandstone was 
seen to abound in the river strata and in the 
Buttes, and the soil of a deep, rich, vegetable 
mold seemed capable of diversified farming, 
though unsettled and unoccupied as far as the 
eye could reach. 

Today (May 10) the representatives of thirty 
New England families are making selection of 
these lands for their future homes, and already 
wells are excavated, frame buildings erected, 
prairie-sod broken for the crop of wheat, oats, 
potatoes, corn, or garden vegetables, and the 
land so lately occupied by the buffalo and the 
antelope will bud and blossom with the good 
seed sowing of New England men and women. 
A new town has been platted across the buffalo 
trails of the Indian hunting ground, and ere 
three months have passed, New England City. 
the product of this planting of sturdy New 
Englanders, will bave its post office, its news- 
paper, its stores, shops, schoolhouse and church 
and embryo public buildings, which will illus- 
trate in practical form the value of the charac- 
ter as reared in the East but transplanted to the 
West. This town planting, so rapid, so full of 
promise, has its romantic and its unpoetic 
sides. Sacrifices must be made to build ina 
new country, but the rewards are sure to the 
patient and the persistent settlers. Society is 
nowhere so homogeneous, so self-sacrificing, so 
self-helpful, and also so helpful to others. No- 
where can young men and women so well learn 
the lessons of self-dependence, of economy, of 
ways and means. The bottom of the ladder 
may lead from a sod-house and barn in Central 
Dakota. The top may be in a home of inde- 
pendence and luxury, twenty years away from 
the bottom round of the ladder. 

THoMAS W. BICKNELL. 

Boston, May, 1887. 





THE THINKING CAP. 

Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
Nk&w ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 

Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 

191. Corporal. 193. Parapet. 

192. ALP 1%. CAP 
ALERT CADET 
LELIA ADORE 
PE isa T PERC A 

TAT TEA 

ASP-SPY-ESPY. 

New Puzzles--No., 37. 

196. NUMERICAL. 

My 3, 1, 4, is but a roar, 

My 1, 2, 4, a vision, 

My whole means “smart” or “spirited,” 
And that without precision. 
Amesbury, Mass. DARIUS. 

NO. SQUARES. 

1. A very thin plate. 2. The margin. 
liness. 4. To experience. 

1. The hollow part of any thing. A cymat- 
uim. 3. Pieces of linen cloth. 4. For fear 
that. 

Somerville, Mass. CARRIE MAson. 

NO. 198. NUMERICAL. 

My 1, 5, 4, is a point. 

My 5, 2, 4, is abroad. 

My 3, 2,4. is a word expressing negation. 

My whole of five letters is a cobal. 

Rindge, N. H. 

NO. 199. 

I. Pungent. 2. A spice. 
breast. 4. Certain plants. 

1. Tokens of success. 2. 
sign of the Zodiac. 4. Desert. 
of ascythe. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


(<= Answers next week. Sqlvers in three 
weeks. 


195. 


NO. 


197. 
Chil- 


PHILO. 
SQUARES. 
3. The robin-red- 
5. Compact. 


Foreign. 3. A 
5. The handle 


Jas. WELLS. 


Solvers to No. 33. 

Puzzles in No. 33 were correctly solved by 
Huldah, L. W. Bradley, Robert Mansfield, Jas. 
Wells, Philo, Bessie M., Charles King, Joseph 
Knight, Kaspar and Sirws. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


To break up colds and fevers, use early Dr. 
Pierce’s Extract of Smart-Weed. 


Hop Plasters are a New England produc- 
tion from fresh Hops, Burgundy Pitch and 
Gums. 


Always seedy—The fig. 


Ponp’s Extract, used by physicians and 
hospitals in all parts of the world, for Pain and 
Hemorrhages. Genuine only in bottles with 
buff wrappers. 


In a tight box—Sardines. 


Pustic BENEFACTORS are not alone confined 
to the high orders of scientific research. In- 
deed but few have done more for the welfare of 
the working masses than James Pyle through 
the introduction of his labor-saving Pearline. 


A suit of mail—Wil! you marry me? 


THE body is more susceptible to benefit from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now than at any other sea- 
son. Therefore, take it now. 


He does a driving business—the cabman. 


Dysprepsia—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


When dentists are partners they ought to pull 
together.—Siftings. 


Boston, July 10, 1883. 

Dr. S. A. TutTLe,—This is to certify that I 
have used your Elixir on a very severe case of 
shoulder lameness on myself. For three days I 
was unable to raise my hand above my waist, 
but, after a few applications of your Elixir, 
soreness and stiffness entirely disappeared. 
Respectfully yours, C. M. Conway, 138 and 
140 Dover St. 


After all, the greatest fishery trouble is when 
they wop’t bite.—San Francisco Alta. 


Goop old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
Best cure Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 
Get the genuine; Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. 


Is Death Painless? 

A Philadelphia doctor, after years of careful 
observation, says that our demise is as painless 
as our advent to the world. This is certainly 
reassuring; yet notwithstanding these great in- 
ducements, we still do not court death, and 
shall continue to use Dr. Pierce’s infallible 
remedy, the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,” for 
consumption, spitting of blood, shortness of 
breath, weak lungs, coughs, bronchitis, and 
kindred affections of the throat and chest. It is 
unequaled. By druggists. 


“What an outrage to cram so many into this 
railway coupe.” “I should say so! Why, a 
sardine is a hermit in comparison.” —Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Consumption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from practice, hay- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 





remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 





Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, addressing with stamp naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyres, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, 
| ae 

It is premature to tell any woman that she is 
an angel until it is seen how she can cook a 
steak and boil a potato.—Fall River Advance. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


A Fireman’s Toast—‘Cupid and his torch, 
the only incendiary that can kindle a flame 
which the engines cannot quench.” 


WHO WILL VOUCH FOR IT? 

If one could believe one-hundredth part of 
what people say in praise of Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment, it would be an easy matter apparently 
to maintain good health to extreme old age. 
Now here are three certificates recently sent us. 
We don’t vouch for them, but it seems probable 
that the statements made are true, as the parties 
could have no interest in publishing anything 
except to benefit fellow sufferers. 

SoutH WINDHAM, Vt. 

I have never sold any of your medicine, but 
bave been using itin my family. We reserve 
the remainder for future use, and send pay for 
all. We use Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for 
a nasal wash for catarrh, and we are delighted 
with it. We had tried almost everything 
recommended for catarrh, but find Johnson’s 
Anodyne Liniment far superior to any yet used. 
I used it with a common douche, according to 
you direction. J. E. WHIPPLE. 

Bronchitis. 
ISLAND SHOALS, Ga., Feb. 6, 1885. 

Gents :—Your Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
is the best thing I have ever seen. I believe it 
saved my husband’s life. Last year he was 
suffering intense agony with bronchitis, and I 
used it as you direct. It gave him relief ina 
few minutes. Yours, ELizaAnetH SANDERS. 

FEARN SPRINGS, Miss. 

Dr. I. S. JoHunson :—Notwithstanding my 
prejudice against proprietary medicines, I am, 
in justice to you, compelled to acknowledge 
that Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment excels any- 
thing that I ever tried, for the diseases it is 
recommended to cure. Experience has taught 
me the above lesson. Wm. A. HAGGARD. 


Business Notices, 








HOOD'S SARS- 


mparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
vates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 








Save Money and Buy Your Fer- 
tilizers Direct. 


LUCIEN SANDERSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Unmixed and Unadulterated 


Fertilizing Materials. 


Full instructions for home mixing. Call or write 
for prices, &c. 


113 Long Wharf, New Haven, Ct 
BUY HARNESS 
oK 


of the Makers direct. 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a Specialty, 
Single sets $6.50 & up. 
Double ** $20.00 * 
No machine stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We shi 
subject to approval. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 
KING & CO., Wholesale M’jrs., Owego,N.Y. 








”; 


PACKAC 
Ma e Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Itspurity.and delicacy commend it 


toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 





{poe 
SSCani 
reat. 


SOLD RINDER. : 
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BY ALL 
ALER 
TRAVEL VIA 
- Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleepe 
lif | ng on ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
Sure connections in Union 
A p 0 ute Depots at its terminal points, 
East, West, North and South. 
a Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
C.B.& Q.R.R. Route pes Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of gomneetiog lines, or address 
. JU. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V.P. G. M. G.P.&T. A. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
FORCE PUMP. 
Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pumpin the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 
Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 
Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock, 
MAST, Foos « Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

We have purchased at 
recent wholesale auction 
sales several large lots of 
Rem pants of Silk Ribbons 
at prices which will en- 
able us to offer splendid 
are allfrom two to three 
yards and upwards in 
length, and many of them 
are the finest quality of 
Ribbonsin the market, of 
different widths, in’ 
= soya fact, nearly ail 
colors ar . 
also differ entkind re ormite 
bons adapted for bonnet 
strings, neckwear, trim- 
ming for hataand dresses, 

N\ Sn) lady can purchase such 

Y N \\ i | \ fine ribbons as these at 

any store in the land for four times the money. If you will agree 
to show the goods tofriends, and aid us to makesales, we willsend 
a sample box of these elegant ribbons for 34 cents ip stamps. 
Four boxes $1.00._ Ten boxes $200, Address 


with trains from and to the 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
“0 pages, send 16c. in stamps to Pau! Morton, Chicago. 
bargains. Theseremnanta 
variety of fashionable 
bows, 8carfa, etc.,etc. No 

Two boxes 60 cts. 
RARIS AGENCY, 7 West Broadway, New York 








Agents wanted throughout New England. 


This Harrow will be -old, or sent on trial on its 
merit, and with the express understanding that it 
is Superior to any Harrow of its kind ever pro- 
duced. For all purposes it is the Harrow to own. 

Send for Circulars. 


GEO. TYLER & CO., 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of wheel. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
Full satisfaction guaran- 





a specialty. 
etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER. 


68 Pail Stre:t, Boston. 
BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction. 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In- 

« dorsed by our 
best artists. 




















Catalogues mailed on application. 


c. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., epp. 440 Tremont St. 


-SPARROW'S © 
HIGH GRADE 


Complete Fertilizers. 


This is the fifth year that these goods are 
selling upon their merits. Made at our 
Bone Kendering Establis)ment from Bones and 
Meat mixed with dissolving chemicals 
Quick, Constant and Lasting in their action; 
of good mechanical condition and selling at very 
reasonable prices. Manufactured by 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
Office 38 So. Market St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SMALL'S GALE 


FEEDER 


This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 
proved by all progressive Farmers and 
Stock Raisers. The calf aucka its food B 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- © 
ing as well as when fed on its own mother. = 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEW ‘ 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
sixty days rive away,free of charge,in each coutty 
in the U. 8S. a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_Belts, Price $5 
a positive and untailing cure for Neryous Debility 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rewar 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not cener» te 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce EL ECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to fADIE. « Ask your Bruggist for 
**Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mail 


Chichester Chemical Co. 
NAME PAP ETS madison Square, Philada., Pa 
Bold by — ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Englis 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 











AMES PATENT 
CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 


STILL AT THE HEAD 
FOR LEVEL LAND 
AND HILLSIDE. 
No Dead 
Furrows 
Lightest 
Draft. 
Best 
Quality 
Work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LAWN MOWER. 
Light and Easy Running. ; 


IMPROVED BILLINGS CORN PLANTERS 
AND FERTILIZERS. 


Perfect Work, whether Stony, 
Sward or Mellow Land. 


Time 
Saved, 


Better 
Work, 


Results. 


FARM CARTS, 


Two whe el and Four- 


whee & 


AND 


HARNESS, 


Large assortment in 





Carfield’s “‘The Am 


stock, 


erican” Hay Tedder. 


Matthews’ Garden Drill....The Leonard Mower. 


The largest assortment carried by any manufactu 


Harrow,, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, noad Scrapers, Garden 


rer or dealer of PTIL.OW'SS for all kinds of work. 
Barrows, Trucks, Grind 


Stones, and all Machines and Small! Tools required for Farm and Garden. 


FIELD, GARDEN AND 


LAWN ROLLERS, ETC. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston... .53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Largely Imitated, but not equaled. 
PThey have a PATENTED PROCESS 


which No Ot 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders 


x than any other apparatus, t 
hs make the largest quantit 


HWwith least labor and expense, ’ 
j thing in the Cream-Gathering System. Mave both Top] 


and Bottom Skimmers. 
NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. 
space. Used with or with 


! ~ 
De ae 
hers can Use. / ee | 
yecause they have proved to §§ 
y and best quality of butter 
They surpass every- 


Cream drawn FIRST or LAST. ff 
Thick walls, with dead _airf 
SEVEN GOLD 


Ce ‘Bs 


— 


out ice. 


MEDALS and EIGHTEEN SILVER MEDALS[ 


awarded for suv: riority of p 
facts and references sustaining th 


circulars givin 
TTER WORKERS, CAF:RIERS, 


SKINNER’S B 


PRINTS, and a full line of CREAMERY 


rocess and preduct. Send for , 
ese claims. DAVIS’ SWING CHURNS, EUREK, 
SUPPLIES: 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, Vermont. 








DUTTON eave 


Ass 


CRINDER. 

Weighs but 18 Lbs. 
‘ and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 

HICCANUM M’F’C CO., 
Gen’! Agents for New England, Higganum, Conn. 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Corbin Wheel Harrow. 


Share’s Steel Teeth Harrows. 


GLARE'S FLEXIBLE DISK BGRROW. 


Entirely new methods and de- 
vices used. 
Will outwear any three 
harrows. 
i 


iy 


yy 


Does the best work with the 
draft, and no 
ridges. 


lightest 
centre 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
Higganum Manufacturing Corp., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass 


Hughe’s Castor Teeth Smoothing Harrow. 


The 


Meeker Disc Smoothing Harrow. 


Circulars turnished Free....Agents Wanted. 





HIGGANUM 


38 south Market St., Boston, 


Mio. Corp. 


Mass., and Higganum, Conn. 





Also other SMAL 


GRAPES, Ext 


tes to dealers, 


FRUITS, and a 
. old and new varieties 
Quality. Warran 
true, Cheap by mail. 
Hizari 
ustrat 
Catalogue FRE ! - 


uarters and lowest rates for 


Headq 
EMPIRE STATE «& 





You Will Not Find 


and great 
e 


if 


NIAGARA 


onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
beets. 


FREDONIA 


T. S$. HUBBARD REERONEA 


send for Cire 





—-- 
in my Catalogue 
** store” seed, ven- 
erable with years, 
er travellers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds 
nds of various crops; seed raised from unsalable 


” 


(J am always happy to show my seed stock.) But 


you want Northern seed, honestly raised, home 


, grown (not more than two other catalogues contain as 
many), seed warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 
of which are to be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 


flower-seed 


catalogue for 1887, FREE to all. It contains 60 varie- 


ties of Beans, 43 of Pea’s, 41 of Cabbages, 53 of Melons, 44 of 
Corn, etc., etc., besides a large and choice variety of flower seed. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


——- — 








MONITOR 
Ol STOVE 


No SMOKE. NO- SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE.AGENTS 
WANTED. EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 
342 SUPERIOR ST. 
PANTS 


MASS. 


AND. QHIO. 


ss 
= AORMORN 


6 L E VE 


36.CORNHILL 


> REID’S 
Smit CREAMERY 


' Made of Cate SIMPLEST & BEST 





@ Cedar. Hea 
moves entire. 
Easily emptied 
or cleaned. 
' Power and Hand 


WORKERS. PRINTERS 
SHIPPING BOXES | 
CREAMER Y SUPP 


Circular and full particulars free. 
AGENTS WANTED. — 
A.H. REID, 1685 Barker Strect, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, General Agents, Boston. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop $ B., 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure. 
{I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
aot now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
}dice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT. 183 Pear! St.2New York. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 











F. A. Brown, Treas. 


GG FOO i Largely 
IMPERIAL GREASE EGG Production ; 

Strengthen Weak and drooping Fowls, promote 
Healthy Growth, Insure Fine Condition 
and Smooth Plumage,j)elp through ment 

furnish bone and muselo ‘or young chicks; P 
ventand CURE the diseases incident to couteg- 
No forcing process ; you simply give them chemica 8 
tomakeeggs atcost of less than le, a week per fowl. 
CHICKEN CHOLERA is usually the result 
of weakness caused by a lack of the proper _chemi- 
cals in the system. ‘These are supplied by the Impe- 
rial Egg Food. Thousands of Testimonials. 

If your local tradesman does not keep it, write to 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 














$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavirts, ringbone, 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will curein 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adupted for 
Rhematism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


SSILE AND S$ATIN RIBBONS 
at one-half regular 
store prices. Ribbon 





manufacturers usu- | 


ally sell only tothe 
wholesale latene 
they in turn supply 
the retail trade at = 


rofit of from IC to | 


per cent; the store 
keeper, retailing it 
by the yard, must 
make a profit of at 
least 25 per cent. to 
Ry rent, clerk hire, 


c. This explains | 


why good ribbonis 
toexpensive. We 
propose to save 
you all these 
middlemen’s 
profits, and with 
that end in view, 
have prepared an 
assorted package of 
extra quality rib- 
bons, diferent 
widths, in all the 
most fashionable 
shades, adapted for 
\ Bonnet Strings, 
Neck Wear, Trim- 
ming for Hats and 
Dresses, Bows 
Scarfs, Fancy Work 
&c., &c., at the ex- 
tremely low price of 
BSc. or va acke 
ages to one address 
for $1.05. Get three of your lady friends to order a package at 
85 cents each, and thus get yourown free. No pieces less than 
e yardin length, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ickerbocker Specialty Co., Box 688 New York. 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
by its use thousands of cases of the worst kind 
and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, 80 
strong is my faith in its efficacy that I will send 
TWO BOTTLES FREE, together wilh a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any suf- 
ferer. Give Express and P. O. address. DR. 
T. A. SROCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 


SHORTHAND = WRITING 


Thoroughly taught by mail or personally. Refer- 
ences furnished. H. F. CAREY, Box 154, Ames- 


bury, Essex, Co., Mass. 


WANTED, 
FARE 


Y CROSBY, STOWELL’S 
Corn. 








EVERGREEN, and other varieties Sweet 
Good price paid. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CoO., 
71 Clinton St., Boston. 


BERRY SA2FES PrteSRAnes 
SAGE & SON, Wethersfield, Conn, 





| We Cannot Cive Something 


for Nothing. 
UT FOR 20C. IN STAMPS WILL 
send a recipe for making fine Black Ink ata 
cost of only 18c per gallon! Alsoa package of 
fancy work materials for 25c. Address 
A. P. REED, 91 Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 


OFA: 





PENX OHIO: Toy 


on Nr AD ENGNG 
IXTURES FOR WATER SUPPLX. 


ao Sah isn) 


Wwarre Fin jp00°%" Bow -«0 CATALOGUE: 
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ADIEs, My Wild Garden Packet contains 
+ of an ounce of : hoice mixed Flower Seeds. 
luc, silver. C. C. WEEKS, Dorchester, Mass. 





CELE LS ee ee tt tee es 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur In- : 
diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 9 

§ prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
® ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, < 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever & 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 

*~ thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the ¢ 
® many valuable remedies that medical science 
® has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 

2 tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
> effectacure. During our extensive college and 
2 hospital practice we have experimented with 
© and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
& The accompanying prescription is offered as a ; 

> certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 4 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- ; 
fect health te its use after all other remedies 
> failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

K- Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. ; 
Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. } 
Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q- 8. Mix. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 3 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at # 
bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
pecially in those cases resulting from impru- 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restore $ 
ative are trnly astonishing, and itsusecontinued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and < 

figoor. - 

. yo we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 4 

uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
peek | who wonld prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $l,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing #0 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private faboratory, or ‘ 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


: NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


fee ote 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1887. 











Our Grange Homes. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Prescott grange of Pepperell has been organ- 
ized more than twelve years, and has about 100 
live, wide awake members. It has opened up 
an avenue for awakening thought and arousing 
the farmers to action upon the momentous ques- 
tions of the day. There appears to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of the members to press on- 
ward, and what their hands find to do to do it 
with a will. The lady members are zealous in 
the good work. All is harmony, peace and 
good will in this examplary grange. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester grange held its regular meeting 
May 3 with rather a small attendance owing to 
sickness of number of members and a counter 
attraction of the marriage of Brother George 
H. Rice to Sister Eloise Town. At the conclu- 
sion of business came the report of members 
that observed Arbor day. The total number of 
trees planted on the highways was about 400; 
number of fruit trees 100 and 12 grape vines. 
The North Worcester Aid society, composed 
largely of members of this grange, met at their 
new hall at 9 A. M. and graded the grounds, at 
12.30 53 sat down to dinner, in the afternoon 
they painted the building, built a fence and set 
out six trees on the highway. 

At Lake View, a village near Lake Quinsiga 
mond, nearly 100 trees were planted under the 
direction of our Worthy State Master Draper. 
Others that planted trees the previous years 
spent the day in cutting brush by the roadsides, 
cleaning up about their buildings and digging 
out bad stones in their roads. The good ex- 
ample set by the grange for the past two years 
has awakened quite an interest outside of the 

order, as might have been seen by driving about 
town Arbor day. 

Mayor Winslow of this city observed the day 
by planting trees at his country residence in 
Leicester. The trees planted on the highways 
by the grange and their friends were furnished 
by the Park Commission as in the two pre- 
vious years. 

At the same meeting there was a reading 
“The Trees,” by Miss Ella McFarland. After 
which the Lecturer, Adin A. Hixon, gave a talk 
on floricultare. ‘How to grow plants from 
seeds and the setting out of house plants.” 
Remarks by H. B. Watts on gladiolus, lilies 
and dahlias followed. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Grafton and Coos grange fair association 
completed its organization at the meeting in 
Whitefield, April 29. 


The ‘‘Standard”’ Still Leads. 


‘Lhe highest in Analysis, the lowest in Moisture. 











Office 118 1-2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

JOS. BRECK & SONS, New England Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, 51-53 North Market St., Boston, 
General Agents for New England States (except 
Maine and Vermont.) Special prices to Granges 
and others in towns where we have no agents. 


From Mass, Experiment Station Report, 1886. 
Nitrogen. Phos. Acid Pot- Val’ion 
Avail. Insol. ash. 
11.64 1.90 1.94 
11.97 1.22 2.01 


11.86 2.25 1.60 


10.04 2.16 
11.87 1.13 


9.29 2.31 
9.44 2.51 


Stand. Superphos, 3.18 
Stand. Superphos. 3.08 
Bradley’s XL Su- 

perphosphate . 2.73 
Cumberland Su- 

perphosphate . 2.93 
Bay State Fert’zer 2.50 
Bowker’s hill and 

Grilli. « woes B 
Sol’e Pacific guano 2.35 
E. Frank Coe’s 

Phosphate .. 3.12 9.80 1.21 
Crocker’s Ameri- 

Phosphate .. 2.13 9.40 1,47 


ONLY $8.00. 


2.91 
1.98 


1.25 
3.02 


0.00 
1.29 











HE WORLD TYPE WRITER.- Price 

$8.00. This supplies the demand for a practi- 
cal typewriter, rapid in its action, and sold ata 
low price. Every business man should see it. A 
marvel of simplicity. Any one can learn to use it 
in a few minutes. Why use apen when you can 
write faster, plainer and easier with so small an 
outlay ? CHAS. O. DANFORTH, 

Gen’l Agent, 306 Washington St., Boston. 











DURING THE SUMMER 


Much of the discomfort of cooking can be avoided 
by using a stove of this kind. It is not only odor- 
less, but it is perfectly safe and trustworthy. A 
critical examination will convince the most skepti- 
cal that it is a most desirable kitchen utensil. The 
furniture includes all necessary attachments, oven, 
broiler, tea kettle, steam cooker, etc. Sold only by 
the manufacturers, to§whom send for descriptive 
circular. 


THE WEST ODORLESS VAPOR 


O1L STOVE (0, 


22 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
$1000 REWARD 


For any machine hulling and 

cleaning fit for market as much 

Clover Seed in ONE DAY 
a 





lagerstown, Md, 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


iv al 

FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including Facia 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluou 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’Ik Heads, Scar’ 
Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c, fc 
yages, 4th edition. Dr. John H. Wvoodbur:, 
¥. Established 1s7 





Xe. 
book of 50 
87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


+ =y of fresh and active medi- 
ts for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 
Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local ordeep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscies. All 
ready to apply. Sold by drug and country 
stores, 25 cents, 5 for $1.00. Mailed for price, 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


andi Best' 








Strongest 





FRYE’S PATENT 


Steel Coulter Harrow. 


The Most Popular In Use. 


HE BEST TEETH IN THE MARKET. 
They are made of the best oil tempered spring 
steel, are light, sharp and durable, and of a shape 
that prevents the possibility of their clogging with 
roots, stalks, &c. We sell this Harrow with or 
without seat, or sell teeth and irons alone and fur- 
nish pattern of frame. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


C.H. THOMPSON & CoO., 


71 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION’ 


YOUTH, BEAUTY, LOVE. 


Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic COMPLEXION 
WAFERS. The only real beautifier of the 
Complexion, Skin and Form. 

WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM : 

A society lady (her name and address furnished 
to ladies by special permission) writes: ‘‘I never 
knew what it was to have a bust until I used Dr. 
CAMPBELL’S ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
while my complexion now speaks for itself.’’ 

Lady on West 61st St. writes: “My f.iends often 
ask me, ‘What is it you use to make your skin so 
lovely and clear?’ I tell them, ‘Only Dr, CAmp- 
BELL’S ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. I use 
nothing else.’ ’’ 

50 cents and $1.00 per box, sent to any address. 

Lady Agents Wanted. 


C. N. MIDDLETON, 421 Pleasant Ave., N. Y. 


WORK AT HOME! 


$70 per month and expenses, to eithersex. A nice, 
light, easy and profitable business; can be done at 











‘home daytime or evening; costly outfit and sam- 


ples, a package of goods and full instructions sent 
FREE. Address 
H. C. ROWELL & CO., Rutland, Vt. 


ZINC COLLAR PAD. .03""2:070:00< 





The most Reliable 

and Durable PAD 

for sore-neck Horses 

or Mules. Weather 

or wear has no effect 

on their curative pro- 

erties. Our New 

oops with Straps 

wv makes them self-ad- 

justing. We solicit a .rial. For sale by all Sad- 
dlery Jobbers, Ask your harness-maker for them. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


Legal Aotices. 





SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
other persons interested in the estate of PAULINA 
WHIPPLE, late of Woburn, in 
deceased, Greeticg: Whereas, a certain instru- 
ment purporting to be the last will and testament 
of said deceased has been presented to said Court, 
for Probate, by GEORGE W. ALLEN, who pray; 
that letters testamentary may be issued to him, 


having declined the trust, and that 
pursuant to said will and statute; You are hereby 


Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, oa the 
first Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is et directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and Ser even. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
ersons interested in the estate of MARK AVER- 
LL, late of Billerica, in said County, deceased, 
intestate: Whereas, i has been made to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration on 
the estate of said deceased, to CHARLES H. RICH- 
ARDSON of North Reading, in the County of 
Middlesex; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of May, in the 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the Estate of MAR- 
SHALL S. HIGHTON late of Malden, in said 
County, deceased, intestate: Whereas, application 
has been made to said Court to ee a letter of 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
SYLVESTER R. ADAMS of Chelsea, in the County 
of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, poguiee, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of May, in the 











d, For Sale, and similar notices this size 
Socts, cath time. Nuw ENGLAND FARMER 


year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWFEFALTH OF MASSACHU- | 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all | 


said County, | 


one of the the executors therein named, the other | 
he may be | 


exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his bond | 


cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at | 


ANOS AND ORGANS 


OF THE 


BEST MAKERS. 


Just purchased by us for cash, and will be sold 
low, to make the “nimble sixpence.” We are sell- 
ing the Best Pianos and Organs for the 
Lowest Prices, to establish our trade. Both 
new and second-hand instruments bought and sold. 
Second. hand instruments taken in exchange for 
new. A few of our prices on Uprig.ts. Don’t pay 
$350 or ¢400 when you can get a good honest in- 
strument for 


$150, $200, $250, $275 and $300 


Also, a lot of very good Pianos and Organs from 


$40 to $135. 


We can give you the best trade in the city. We 
also deal in 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
and take the same in exchange for instruments. 
All instruments sold kept in tune one year, and 
warranted five years. Also, tuning and repairing 
done. Give us an early call. 


W. E. SANBORN &CO., 


339 Washington St. Up one flight. 


Barlow AWUING. 


It need not be removed to close the blinds. Can 
be put on or removed almost instantly from the 
inside. It presents no folds to catch the rain or 
dust, and leaves no unsightly irons on the window 
frame when taken down, ,It can be drawn in on 
either side, forming a windsail or ventilator, which 
is a very important feature during the heated term, 
opening up a prospect and giving more light. The 
frame, being made of galvanized steel, is light and 
easily handled. By using this awning one can 
save the expense of hiring an expert to put it up 
in the spring or to remove it in autumn. Where 
used, blinds can be dispensed with. No ladders 
nor steps are required, as it is put on from the in- 
It can be put on or taken off without the aid 
of a mechanic. Awnings generally are made to fi 
an exact size of window. But these can be ad- 

usted to other windows of greater or less width at 

slight expense. A recommendation of no small 
moment is that this awning was awarded the high- 
est medal at the New Orleans Exposition. 

All who have examined it say it is the most 
noteworthy improvement in this line which has 
ever been produced. We supply the old style also. 
Tents. 


SEE MODEL AT AGENCY, 
78 Devonshire St., Room 4, or at 
49 Utica St., Boston. 
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100 Entirely New Genuine McClel- 
lan Saddies, Complete with 
Cirths, Stirrups, Straps, &c. 

Price $7.50. 


Also 100 Black Harness Leather 
Bridies,’’ Brass Buckles and 
Bit. $2.00. 
The above offer to any one owning a horse a 
oe opportunity to get a good serviceable Sad 
die and Bridle. If ordered C. O. D. $2,00 must 
accompany order. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington St., Boston. 
JAPANESE SOAP, 


= === = == = 














STRICTLY PURE. test in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other parpose s. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving greases, 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and prevents chapped or sore hands, Send seven Wrap- 
ers or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
nandsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


BRISK M’F’G CO., Springfield. Mass 





DON’T Dw ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Jron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indesteuctitle 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Send for Circulars. 








These paints are manufactured from only the best 
materials, by new processes, are adapted for all sur- 
faces, and give a hard gloss finish of great durability. 
They form upon wood a pliable coating which is 
practically impervious to water and offers prolonged 
resistanceto the weather. They resistin a marked 
degree acids, alkali, and ordinary solvents. They 
are valuable for Seashore Cottages, Vessels, Ironand 
Brick Buildings, Smoke Stacks and all surfaces ex- 
posed to the extremes of weather. For finishing 
walls and ceilings they are unsurpassed. They are 
| madeina variety of shades mixed ready for use. 
For sale by deaiers. Sample cards and prices fur- 
nished upon application. 


ADAMANTA MFG. Co., 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Selling Agts., 


17 Mason Bldg, Boston, 81 New St., New York. 


| HUNTER'S call or trick 





FREE 
/ A puzzle for any 
j body to blow on 
untilshown how 
itisdone. Rolls 


Hy 


thrills,or makes 
™ an ear-piercing 
note that can be heard for miles, Blow itand 
handittoafriendand he can’t get a sound 
. outofittosave hislife. Lotsofr Fun in 
it. Useful for many purposes—to stop a horsecar, omnibus 
or stage, call a dog, make signals in the night, call help 
fromadistance,in fleldorworkshop. Is smali, and can b 
carried in the vest pocket or hang onthe watch-chain. 7+ 
introducethe Illustrated Companion, large 16 pag 
G4 col. story puper, the best published, Cutthisoutand 
send G6 cts instamps for postage and we willsend you thig 
Trick Whistle, 48 page Illustrated Book, the Illustrated Com- 
anion Story Paper, Premium List & Catologue AIL FREE} 
Bend now and get the best Illustrated Story Paper FREE. 
E. F. NASON, Publisher, 111 Nassau St., N. ¥.- 


=== 





Is Ch ed Easy to appl 
Brroxe, WATER-P ROOF, ety 
orrattle. Is alsoA SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER 
at Half the Cost._ Outlasts the building, OARPETS 
and RUGS of same, double the wear of oi! cloths. Catalogue 


pice ree: WH. FAY SCO. CAMDEN.N. je 


DMABA. 
' 
ONLYES 
i 


| 
A combine 


ble Linen 
Marker «nd Card Printer. 

CONTAINS 4 alphabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibleink, padstweezers etc 


5 Sent post-paid 4 
| | Fullcatalogue Sent Be 50cts 
OUTFIT SIPS 


y Na aN BUSINES 
eae /ALSO COM 
MERCIAL OUTFITSIE? 
aA Fulton aq N. vy. 


R. H. Ingersoll, 4 
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and changa 





























TOCK FOR SALE.—ADV E IN 
the NEw ENGLAND time 





'twenty years, and is well known 


Saddles! ! Saddles ! ! 


seeds exactly as wanted. It sows Fertilizer 
in any quantity desired, and does all to perfection. 
Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
The Climax Harrow stands at the head. Sent 
on trial. Agents wanted. Get circulars of our 
Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, &c. 


CEO. TYLER & CO., 


43 So. Market St., Boston. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanticg. 














Spring Overcoats to Order, 


From $15 to $30. 
Suits to Oreer, $20 to $40.. 
Pants to Order, $5 to $i0. 
Trimmed and make first-class. 


lL. D. BOISE & SON, 
345 Washington St. 


TUCKER'S 
ORIGINAL 


BAY STATE 
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IT HAS 
STOOD THE 
TEST OF 
TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS. 
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standard of quality and condition w 
articles on Commercial Fertilizers, w 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.., 


Braotey's SUPERPHOSPHAT 


That this Phosphate is the Best General Fertilizer in Use 
parisons with others by selected analyses and yaluation 
for BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE is itself the Standard byw!!! 

i ye strictly maintaine Mur Amor 
ritten expressly for us by Prof. W. 0. ATWATER, o; 
and former director of Connecticut Agri Ey 
periment Station, and by W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Secretary State Board of Agriculture, and Inspector 0 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO... - 


* &#© & & 


HIGHEST 
AGRICULTURAL 
VALUE: 

AN 
UNPARALLELED 
RECORD, 


* © &© & & 


* ¢ 


is universally admitte 
s or by testimonial letters are} 

which others are measure ob 
1. Send for circular cor : 


President Iowa Agricultural Col 


f Fertilizers, of Ohio. Aen 
BOSTON, 





tion on Special 


Page 58—"*CosT AND VALUATION.” —*' The aver- 
age cost of these Special Manures has been $42.56 
per ton, the average valuation $36.70, and the dif- 
ference between cost and valuation $5.86 per ton, 
or 16 per cent of the valuation. The correspond ng 
difference in the case of Superphosphates was 24.30 
percent. TH». SPECIAL MANURES On the average 
are higher priced, more concentrated, and other 
things being equal, MORE ECONOMICAL TO PUR- 
CHASE,” 

Difference between Cost and Valuation. 

Page 28—‘‘The difference between the two fig- 
ures (the cost per ton and the valuation per ton 
represents the manufacturer’s charges for convert- 
ing raw materials into manufactured articles. 





BONE = SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Is strictly a PURE Bone Phos- 
phate; is adapted to all crops; 
has been on the market over 
as a first-class fertilizer, for the 
reason that it never fails to give 
'GOOD results at harvest time. 


Manufactured only by 





J. A. TUCKER & CO. 


13 Doane Street, Boston. 


These charges are for grinding and mixing, bag- 
ging or bundling, storage and transportation, com- 


cheapest of all Manures. 





~ 
~ 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment §&ta. 


Crop Manures. 


Extract from Annual Report, issued March, 1887, for year 188¢, 


mission to agents and dealers, long credits, ins. 
est on investmen’, bad debts and final ; ’ 
Recapitulation. 
Difference between average cost a1 
Superphosphates, 
Special Crop Manures 
Mayes’) «+s « 
Special Crop Manures 


ee a2 6 8 4.2 


omitting 


including 
Ma e8’ ] 


The Mapes’ Special Crop Manures 


The reports by Prof. Johnson for the pr 
two years—1884 and 1885—show substantia 
same relative cheapness to the farmer of th 
cial Crop Manures as compared{with Superph; 
phates. 


The Mapes Special Crop Manures have always been found to be 





PREPARED 


year (1886), 














THE PEOPLE 
Who have been disappointed in the results 
obtained from the use of COCOA WINES, 
BEEF WINE and IRON, or the so called 
EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL, should 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES 


a combination of Wild Cherry, Extract of 
Malt, and the Hypophosphites. 

CuerryY-MaLtrT acts on the Stomach and 
Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting 
digestion, thereby making it applicable for 
Dyspepsia in its various forms; Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Insomnia, General 
Debility, Want of Vitality, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Consumption, etc. 

If your Druggist does not keep it, send 
$1.00 for one bottle or $5.00 for six 
bottles. Express paid. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 
78 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 


CARTER, CARTER & KILHAM, and GEO. C. 
GOODWIN & Co., Boston, keep it. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


ackage of extra fine, Assorted 
Ribbons, [Job lot,| different widths, in all the 
latest fashionable shades; adapted for Bonnet 
Strings, Neck-wear, Scarfs, Trimming for Hats 
and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by 
mail for only 2%c., three packages for 60c.— 
SPECIAL :—We will give double the amount of 
any other firm in America if you will send us the 
names and P. O. address of ten newly married 
ladies when ordering. No piecés less than one 
yardin length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Kni kerbocker Specialty Co., New York. 


HARRIS’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co., 75 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 


FR FE { A BOOK. of 54 pages 
a 


Elan wal oath 
Address, 
AGENTS FRIEND PUB. CO., 
SOUTH BEND, Ind. 





An elegant, large 











in stamps to pay postage. 





EI the largest, oldest- 
established, best-known Nurseries in the coun- 
try. Most liberal terms, Unequaled facilities, 
Prices low. Geneva Nursery. Established 
1846. W.& T. SMITH, Ge We 





Sarmers’ Directory. 








INSURANOE, 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,,. . « » + » $294,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,,.. 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent.on3 years, and 20 per 


cent. On all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and soem. 


WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos Krrges. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 18856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
aa@-Country Consignments Solicited. a- 


lackstone St.. 
Tt under New England Houre, 











| E. M. Ferry . 





+ « e ». Fitchburg, Mass. 
« © « » » Worcester, Mass. 
. » Easthampton, Mass. 
e «© © « « « Lowell, Mass. 
Robinson & Ward - » « - Marlborough, Mass. 
Tuttles, Jones & Wetherbee - . S. Acton, Mass. 
Prentice & Son .. +--+. - Milford, Mass. 
J. W. Heaton. . » « © e « - Franklin, Mass. 
E, A. Briggs. . . « . Attleboro, Mass. 


I. C. Wright & Co. 
Earle & Peckham... 


Bartlett & Dow 


C, H. Thompson & Co , 71 Clinton St., Boston, Mass.; 


"rHF: MAPESS 


SPECIAL GROP MANURES. 


SPECIALLY 


Potatoes, Truck, Top Dressing, Grass Lands, Tobacco, Fruits, Cab. 
bages, Oats, etc. 


The twenty samples analyzed and reported upon by the State Agricultural Stations during 
and published in our new pamphlet (1887), show that these Manures are 


FOR 


THE HIGHEST GRADE AND THE CHEAPEST TO THE FARMER. 
LOCAL ACENTS. 


Mass, 
Mass, 
Mass, 
Mass, 
Mass, 
Mass, 


Sibley & Moore. ...... » . Springfield, 
D. J. Wright + « © e « e - Northampton, 
D. Richards & Son .... +e. + + Danvers, 
R. P. Morrison ee eee - « lawrence, 
C. T. Damon & Son. . S. Framingham, 
A. H. King .. « » Brookfield, 
Andrew J. Northrop. . . « « » « » Palmer, Mass, 
David Fisher a oo * © ¢ « « Walpole, Mass, 
Staples & Phillips. » « Taunton, Mass, 
Riley Maynard, South Deerfield, Mass. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front St., New York. 





The Agricultural Experiment Stations of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


New Jersey and 


Pennsylvania on 


THE MAPES SPECIAL CROP MANURES. 


11 Samples--Including all Analyzed During Past Year. 


*“SELLING PRICE” per ton..... 
“VALUATION” of the Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 


AVERAGE 


Potash contained in each ton 


AVERAGE EXCESS OF “‘SELLINC PRICE”’ OVER “VALUATION,” 


perton - 
EQUAL TO 
OVER VALUATION”’ 


The New England Homestead, March 26th, 1887, well says: 
It may be made from what the manufacturers call a lucky sample, contuining a 
exceptionally large amount of plant-food, in which case the analysis will give the goods a higher val- 
ation than they deserve; or the sample may be an “unlucky” one, deficient in some of the element, 
and in this case the valuation will be much below the actual quality of the goods. 

‘Therefore, the average of a large number of analyses is the best guide to the average composition 
The larger the number of a: alyses on which the average is based, the less will b 


be very misleading. 


of any brand. 


chance for error and the more closely will the average represent the actual composition of the 


izer.’”’ 
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“A single analysis of any fertilizer may 
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fertu 





Since 1865 this Fertilizer has proved like Farm-yard manure, £' 
any crop, on any soil, in any climate. 

Try it alongside of brands which advertise attractive ‘valuations, 
and see if the latter even equal it in their effect on the soil. fart 
er may thus learn to his own satisfaction the doubtful value of ‘commer 
valuations,”’ as against the agricultural value of a good fertilizer 

Apply for Pamphlets, etc., to 


_GLIDDEN & 


General Selling Agents, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS IN EVERY TOW’. 
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BREED’S UNIVERSAL WEEDER. 


Manufactured by Universal Weeder Co., North Weare, N. # 


She ke 
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books 





Report of committee appointed to examine Weeder in the interest of 
and also testimonial of Hon. D. H. Goodell. 


shire Grange Fair, 


* Having examined BREED’s UNIVERSAL WEEDER 
A H., —_ having listened to responsible parties who have used it and have seen it used, W‘ eek 
opinion that it is a good implement, and that farmers will find it a useful and Jabor-saving © 


worth much more than its cost, 


Antrim, N. H., Jan. 28, 1887. 


UNIVERSAL WEEDER Co.—Gents ‘—I used your WEEDER when made with wooden ! 
The only fault was with broken fingers, but with steel ones *°! 
to supply a long-felt want among all classes of farmers. 


was delighted with its work, 
ufactured it cannot fail 


It is a perfect Weeder of all hoed crops, and fo j 
8, r putting 
It only needs to be tested to be appreciated. Nee 
" VE 1 of granges will be 
will be delivered at any railroad station in New England upon receipt of price. 


no equal, 
orders forwarded through masters 


Send for circular. Price $8.00. 
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agriculture at New _ 
TILTON, N. H., Oct. 1,00, 
exhibited by W. H. M, Cate of North " 


+ J. D. LYMAN 
R. M. ROLLINS... 
JAMES FE! Low: 
and 


Yours truly, D. H. GOUI Bs > has 


grain and all kinds of grass “Cg all 
In towns where agents are not esta0lne der 
promptly acknowledged and filled. 1) 
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BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best e 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable Turtle 








W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 


ings. E. F. WYER &{CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1887. 














LITTLE TUPENNY. 


CHAPTER I. 
noW SHE CAME BY HER NAME. 

Any one Who Knows the neighborhood 
of London knows the London clay. The 
pedges are heaped up of London clay, 
the ditches are dug in it, the fields that 
ye plowed turn it up thick and tough 
gnd ill favored, the house walls are built 
of it, burned into pale bricks, the roofs 
gre tiled with it, the very swallows’ 
nests under the eaves are molded out of 
.. walk along the roads, and your boots 
i clogged with it; walk as gingerly as 
« will, you are bespattered with it. 

* within 20 or 30 miles of London occurs 
tract of flat clay land, of fields of cab- 
hast «and beans and corn, surrounded by 
uted thorn hedges, with here and 
‘hore a brick and tile yard, some worked, 
4 deserted; the old brick fields con- 
yted into ragged sloppy depressions, 
w+) which is cast all the refuse from the 
orhood. There stand pools of 
cnaut water, fringed with coarse 
crass, and the banks sparsely producing 
joo, daisies, and yellow tansies. 

rhe road here runs straight as though 
made by the old Romans, or as a French 
road engineered under the first Napoleon. 

Beside this road is a gate, opening into 
piece of ground slightly raised 
ye the surrounding surface, and on 
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tch of waste land stands a wind- 


thers 


pele! 
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abi 


he whole of the mill, built of wood, 

ted white, white as the flour that 
ground in it. 

. mile off runs the wall of a park. 

That wall marks the limit of London clay 

and the beginning of gravel marks, vhere 

heans end and trees commence, where 

the plow ceases to run its furrow, and 

the cow and the sheep and even the deer 

run instead, 

In the mill worked Joe Western, con- 
sidered a surly, because a silent, man, 
put certainly ungenial and unsociable—a 
good deal of London clay in his composi- 
tion apparently. 

In the park lived Dick Redfern, the 
keeper, his wife, and only child Trip. It 
is waste of words to say that Triptolema, 
peing an only child, was spoiled. But 
then—was there not an excuse for it? An 
excuse to be found in the appearance and 
wavs of the child. Where an ugly, ill 
conditioned little girl is pampered and 
petted. we see at once that the parents 
are blameworthy; but when the girl is 
pretty and winsome, skillful in working 
her way into the hardest heart, as the 
wood worm bores into the most obdurate 
oak. then we allow that the parents are 
excusable. 

How did the girl come by the name 
Triptolema? Worse—infinitely worse— 
her entire Christian name was Triptolema 
Yellowley, or to be more exact, Yellow- 
leaf. She got her name in the following 
manner. 

Mrs. Redfern, the keeper’s wife, had 
been lady’s maid at the hall to the Misses 
Tottenham. When there she had on one 
occasion been much impressed with hear- 
ing the name of Triptokemus Yellowley 
frequently mentioned by the young la- 
dies, who had been reading Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘Pirate.”’ 

Their lady’s maid heard. the name, ill 
remembered it, though treasuring in her 
mind the general sound of the name, 
which she thought very fine; and when 
she had married the keeper and became 
the mother of a little girl, ‘‘Richard,’’ 
said she to her husband, ‘‘she shall be 
called Triptolema Yellowleaf, and no ob- 
jection on your part will be of the small- 
est weight with me.’’ 

“It's a queer name.’’ 

“Queer it may be, Richard,’’ said his 
wife; ‘but itis a name that Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., did not blush to use; and 
what a Bart, is not ashamed of, I don’t 
see that a gamekeeper should turn up his 
nose at.”’ 

“Lonly said it was queer.’’ 

“Well, supposing it be queer,’’ said 
Mrs. Redfern; ‘’tis d-stingy.’’ 

D-stingy (distingue Mrs. Redfern 
Meant) the name of Triptolema might be, 
but when the girl went to school she 
found it eminently d-stressing. The 
hame lent itself to what Professor Max 
Muller would call phonetic degradations. 
It invited the wags to try their witticisms 
upon it, it provoked attention, it excited 
envy in some, ridicule in others. It was 
lot a hame that could be let alone. 

When the master of the National school 
desired to be particularly withering in 
his scorn he named her in full. At the 
toll call, Trip was happy when only the 
ae of her Christian name were given 

ler 
Finally, by that perversity which 
Characterizes the popular voice (who pro- 
pounded that preposterous hoax, ‘‘Vox 
Populi vox Dei?’?)—that voice which in- 
evitably pronounces wrong, settled upon 
the lickname which bore the smallest re- 
&biance to Triptolema Yellowleaf Red- 
fern, First sporadically appeared the 
“signation, ‘Little Tu’penny’’ and then, 
by degrees, it displaced every other nick- 
lane, and throughout the district, even 
in the hall, she was known as ‘“‘Little 

Upenny,’? 
. Mrs, Redfern was not the wisest of 

“ten. She had picked up a smattering 

words, and a love of grand 

“gS When she was lady’s maig at the 
7 She was superior to Dick, the 

“ber, in being able to flourish these 
rand words, and talk of grand things. 
ohne (it against the grain to descend 
rt .. care of a poor man’s cottage, and 
a Dick awake to the fact that, in 
“Tying him, she had come down. She 
we ced her little parlor in splendor, 
saa ugle mats, and antimacassars, and 
hu, vWer vases, and smartly bound 
08 the table, and glazed and gilt 
es hromo lithographs on the walls; 
the. , “tchen was most untidy, and 
wa tS she prepared for her husband 
»,. Ulcomfortable, her pasties heavy, 
~, Jleat and potatoes over or underdone. 
‘ "a see, Richard, my good fellow,” 
Jon, ue, “I never was, I thank Provi- 
uci ) . . 
ter, 2 low as a kitchen maid, and I 
bai, tS & cook. If you’d wear long 
thet’ gee let me do it up, or have a 
and ' (d show what my powers are, 
W),... What my genius lies. Wait! 
tal Lema is grown up; won’t I only 
».. -SPlash with her head?’’ 

__), as her father called the little girl, 
> bretty, lively a child as ever was 

» She had very fair curly flaxen 
tu dark eyes and lashes. Her 

“on was blooming. Her bright 
dhe’ sled with merriment. She had 
Ine on spirit, was amiable and engag- 
yy... Yould have grown into a charm- 
By led ) \¢ woman had she not been 
Wtice ta ier father and mother, by the 
Brea ‘ante of her by the people of the 
tleman wer’ Ringwood Hall. Every gen- 
fy, 20 went out shooting with her 
her pp had & word for her, and a laugh at 
ot } ae! coquettish ways. But it was 

é ian uty alone which attgucted no- 

helped to injure her; her name 
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—that unfortunate name—had its share 
in harming her. When the young ladies 
at the hall had visitors, and were ata 
loss how to entertain them, they would 
say, ‘‘Come with us for a walk through 
the park to the keeper’s lodge. We will 
show you there a real rustic beauty, one 
quite out of the common for her loveli- 
ness, and still more out of the common as 
to her name.”’ 

‘*We shall see what we shall see,’’ said 
her mother. ‘‘More strange things have 
happened than that a poor girl should 
marry a Bart. Lema is not only as 
lovely as an angel, but she has had the 
advantage of my superior cultivation, 
and her hairis done up like that of a lady. 
Why, my dearest Lema, the poet lorate 
writ some verses about a king—I forget 
his name exactly—who married a beggar 
maid, and as sure as that you are nota 
beggar, so sure are you to catch some- 
thing splendid.”’ 

Then, as the keeper came in, she ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘Richard’’ (every one but 
his wife called him Dick), ‘‘Triptolema 
shall not go to school any more; of that I 
am resolved. Whatdo you think? The 
schoolmaster dared—yes, dared—to-day 
to shout out to Lema from his desk, ‘Now, 
Little Tu’penny, no talking, please.’ 
What is the world coming to when our 
superiors give theirsel ves such airs?’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW SHE FOUND HER WAY TO THE MILL. 


IN the windmill on the clay land 
worked Joe Western, white with flour, 
white faced, white handed, and with his 
hair more fully powdered than any foot- 
man at the hall. 

He did not, of course, live in the mill; 
he lived in a low brick house, one story 
high, roofed with tiles, a bowshot off the 
mill. On the red roof, turned to a warm 
brown by age, grew patches of stonecrop 
of a golden yellow. The cottage had 
a bit of garden round it, sur- 
rounded by a_ ditch fringed with 
willows. The garden formed an ob- 
long patch, apparently taken out from 
afield. This was, however, not the case. 
The garden and house of the miller were 
older by at least a hundred years than 
the field, which had been inclosed within 
the memory of man from what had been 
common. Long before the oldest man 
could remember, or before the oldest man 
could tell ef having heard by older men 
before him, there had been a windmill on 
Ring moor, and the miller’s cottage had 
stood where it stands still. Ring moor 
was moor no more—it was all inclosed, 
and cultivated, and drained. 

In the cottage Joe Western lived with 
his mother. His father was dead. He 
had fallen one day, when drunk, from 
the steps that led up into the mill, and 
had broken, as folk said, every bone in 
his body. This was an exaggeration. He 
had broken two or three, but one was 
enough to settle him—his skull, which 
struck a stone.. 

When old Miller Western died Joe was 
19 years old. Weighty responsibil- 
ities rested on him. He had his mother to 
maintain, his own future to determine. 
He was advised by all his father’s friends 
to throw up the mill, as beyond the busi- 
ness powers of a beardless boy. How 
could a lad without a hair on his chin— 
with only down on his upper lip—conduct 
a mill? Joe was a silent fellow, very 
self contained and reserved. He listened 
to advice, and did not combat the reason- 
ing of his advisers. What could he say? 
Nothing but time could grow the neces- 
sary hair on his face which would capaci- 
tate him, in public estimation, for carry- 
ing on the mill. He had broad shoulders; 
he put them under the burden without a 
word, and pursued his own course. He 
kept on the mill. 

Joe had been brought up to the busi- 
ness, and he knew its ins and outs thor- 
oughly; when his father had been tipsy, 
Joe had had to manage without him. 
Now he was dead, Joe would manage 
without him. 

Joe was so reserved, so cold, that the 
neighbors could not make him out. He 
sowed no wild oats. He sowed nothing 
but the sweat of his brow. The man who 
had served his father—a reserved fellow, 
handy and obliging, but not very sober— 
left him. 

‘‘The young cockerel is well enough,”’ 
said he, ‘‘but he don’t crow. I can’t get 
on with achap who hasn’t a word to 
say.”’ \ 

A case of conscience arose in the neigh- 
borhood. It was doubted whether it were 
right to continue dealing with a miller 
without a beard on his chin; but partly 
from indolence and dislike of change, and 
partly because there was no other mill 
near, the old customers did not fulfill 
their threat of leaving, and Joe Western 
soon acquired fresh customers—he gave 
good measure. His hand did not go into 
the bag too often, or had not so big a 
grasp as that of his father. Moreover, 
he did not mix inferior grain with the 
good sent him. 

Mrs. Western was a quiet old woman, 
with a great love for her son, not un- 
mixed with fear. Even she thought it 
was strange, unnatural for one of *Joe’s 
age to be so taciturn, so resolved, so un- 
sociable. 

She shook her head and sighed to her 
friends, ‘‘Joe is a good lad, good as gold, 
without vice of any sortin him. He’ll 
never marry, that’s certain, and a pity it 
is. He would nowhere find a young 
woman serious enough to suit him. 
They’re all giddy pates nowadays, 
thinking of nothing but dress, putting 
all their wages on their backs. 

‘““That would never do for Joe, he is all 
for saving. They like chattering; he 
hardly ever talks. They are all for 
laughing and singing and dancing. I 
never hear him shout or laugh, he scarce 
smiles, but goes as quietly at his work 
like a machine. If I were not his mother 
I should find it dull here with him, and I 
don’t know what I should do without 
the pigs and the poultry. Did you ever 
before see any one who never talked ex- 
cept he’d got something to say? My Joe 
don’t, and that would not content a 
young woman.”’ 

One day when a fresh northwest breeze 
was blowing, and the white clouds were 
flying over the sky, the mill wings were 
whirling with great vigor, and the wind 
rushed off them in spouts of cold air. 

Happening to go the mill door, Joe 
was surprised and startled to see a little 
figure of a girl turn out of the road, and 
come over the short grass toward the 
nrill, with the eyes raised to the sails. 
The child came on unconscious of dan- 
ger, unaware of the danger of approach- 
ing and coming within the sweep of those 
mighty revolving wings. 

Joe called to warn the child off; but 
she either did not hear, or disregarded 
the monition. Then, with a frown and 
an exclamation of impatience, Joe ran 
down the steps, strode over the turf, 
caught the child by the arm, and roughly 
swung it aside. 

‘‘What are you about here?’’ he asked. 
‘““You might have been killed.”’ 

The child was Triptolema Yellowleaf 
Redfern. 

“I’m doing no harm,”’ she said, un- 
dauntedly. “I’m not going to eat the 
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“The mill was nigh on grinding you.” 

She stared at him. 

What a lovely child she was, with those 
large dark eyes and that abundant fair 
hair! 

‘‘You be off, and trespass here no 
more,’’ he said. 

“‘T want a fly,’’ she said; ‘‘Iam going 
up on one of those great wings. Stop 
them for me to climb on to one.”’ 

It was now Joe’s place to stand and 
stare. The child’s bright eyes were full 
of eagerness, the cheeks were flushed, and 
her hair, almost white in the sun, blew 
about her head in the wind like cotton 
grass. 

“You little Gonkey,’’ was all he said, 
‘g0,”? 

Then he moved to go back to the mill. 

““T am going to fly,’’ she said, resolute- 
ly, ‘‘I will go up.”’ 

Joe considered a moment, then he went 
into the weighing house under the mill, 
and brought out a whip. ‘‘Do you see 
this?’ 

‘¢Veg,’? 

‘‘What do I use it for?”’ 

“Driving donkeys.”’ 

“Very well, I'll use it on you, if you 
don’t go.”’ 

“I’m not a donkey—I’m an angel, 
mother says so, and angels fly. I am 
going to fly.”’ 

She was composed, well assured he 
would not strike her. She was still look- 
ing at the sails. 

“‘They go so fast,’’ she said. ‘‘It would 
be fun going up on them almost into 
heaven; anyhow higher than the top of 
yon mill. I’ve often seen them, but never 
been so close before. I don’t care how 
high I go, I don’t care how fast I go, so 
long as I go up.”’ 

“If you go up, down you come again.”’ 

“Yes, but again up I should go.”’ 

It was not possible to convince the child. 
Joe could not leave the mill longer, the 
bell was tangling to tell that the hopper 
was empty. He dure not let her remain 
where she was lest she should step where 
the revolving wings might strike her, and 
one touch of those mighty rushing arms 
would beat the little, bounding, happy, 
eager life out of her. 

He had in his pocket a piece of stout 
twine. Without another word he drew 
her to the steps, bound her hands together 
at the wrists, and fastened her firmly to 
the rail. Then without speaking, but 
with a grim look out of his gray eyes, and 
a frown and a shake of the head, he went 
up the stairs. 

After a while he returned. He had 
done what was necessary for a while, and 
resolved to release the girl. He had given 
her a lesson, and he hoped she would 
profit by it, and never again come near 
the mill. 

She was not crying. She was sitting 
on the step with her hands over her head, 
fast to the rail, and her face peering be- 
tween her arms at the revolving sails. 

‘“‘Now, then,’’ said Joe Western, ‘‘do 
you see? Itisfoolery. Ifyou held to the 
bar of a sail us it went up, you'd be flung 
head over heels coming down, let go, and 
be dasbed to pieces. Is that sense?’’ 

‘‘T see that.’’ 

‘“‘Well; are you satisfied? 

He untied her hands. 

“I’m not satisfied yet. I must think; 
perhaps yet it may be done.’’ 

‘How so?’’ sneeringly. 

“T don’t know. I must think.” 

Then she ran a little way, turned, cour- 
tesied with outspread skirts, laughed, and 
said: ‘‘Though you look cross, you are 
too floury to be bad. I forgive you, dull 
Joe Miller.’’ 


Go.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW SHE GOT A WHISTLE. 


THREE days after this visit to the mill 
Trip was again at the gate looking at it. 
The wings were stationary, there was ab- 
solutely no wind. There was no work 
for the miller in the mill. Trip knew 
this, and knew that now her time had 
come for observ:ng and measuring herself 
by the skeleton sails. Soshe opened the 
gate and went in, boldly crossed the 
magic circle, and stepped up to the 
wings. Theclog was on. Even had a 
breeze blown they would have only 
creaked and heaved a little, but would 
not have swung about. Moreover, the 
sails were reefed. The air, if it stirred, 
would pass through the wings. They 
were mere frames. 

As Trip stood studying them Joe per- 
ceived her. He was working in his 
garden. He was bent over his work, 
hoeing or banking up potatoes. He saw 
her from under the willows before they 
broke into a spray of red and yellow 
osier. He watched her figure for some 
time as she walked about the wing 
nearest the ground and climbed on to the 
first rib. 

Then he pshawed! and growled outa 
word of annoyance. That child was be- 
coming a nuisance. She would infest 
the mill like a mouse. She would intcr- 
fere with his work. She would run into 
danger. She must be forced to leave him 
in peace. 

So he stood up, walked to the osier 
fringe, parted the glossy stems, and 
called ‘‘Little Tu’penny!”’ 

She did not seem to hear him. 

“‘T say—Twopenny Rate!’’ 

No notice. 

‘‘Hey, there! Colman’s Mustard!’’ 

She turned away toward the steps 
without sceming to hear him. 

‘‘Miss Triptolema Yellowleaf Redfern.”’ 

She was round at once, and came 
bounding over the turf, with outspread 
arms, like a skimming bird, her fair hair 
blown back as she ran. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Wes- 
tern.”’ ; 

‘“‘“Come here,’’? he called. ‘‘Not that 
way. You cannot jump the ditch. Round 
the gate in the road.’’ 

‘*Hold out your arm.’’ 

She leaped the moat; but if he had not 
caught her she would have slipped back, 
repelled by the spring-like willow rods, 
and fallen into the water. 

He drew her through the bushes. 
was laughing, rosy, smiling. 

‘“‘What are you doing here, Joe?’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Working, Miss Triptolema.’’ 

‘“‘Working! Oh, thatis too bad. The 
day is fine; there is no wind. You should 
take a holiday.”’ 

“‘T never have holidays.”’ 

“T intend to have nothing else.’’ 

“Why are jou not at school?’ asked 
the miller. 

‘*Because I have left school. The mas- 
ter called me names, so mother has taken 
me away.’’ 

‘‘Names! ” 

‘*Yes; he must learn a lesson. He will 
lose a penny aweek. You also, I must 
teach you a lesson; you also called me 
names.”’ 

“The best lesson will be to stay away. 
You must not come here any more bother- 
ing me.’’ 

“Do those white butterflies bother 
you?”’ asked Trip, pointing to a pair flut- 
tering over the cabbages. 

‘Do they not? They are my greatest 
plague. They eat out the very hearts of 
my pants.’’ 

“Order them away. They will not go. 
It is their nature to dance about your 
garden. You may order me away; but 
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I won't go. I shall play about yon; and if 
I only saw my way to eat out your heart, 
Joe—I'd do it, and laugh to be able to 
torment you!”’ 

“*There,’’ said the miller; ‘‘I have no 
time to chatter with you. All I say is, 
itisa pity. You ought to be at school. 
Idleness leads to mischief.”’ 

He resumed his mattock. She seated 
herself on a rail, surveying her feet, and 
then began tosing. She had a sweet, 
sparking voice. Her notes were like bits 
of glass. 

Then the miller threw down his mat- 
tock and went indoors, and presently 
came out with a piece of bread anda 
plate on which was a slice of honeycomb. 

Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, I cry! 
Full and fair ones, come and buy; 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answer—There. 
Where the sunbeams sweetly smile, 
There’s the land of Cherry Isle. 

‘‘There,’’ said he, ‘‘sweeten your’ red 
ripe cherries with that, and go along with 
you.”’ 

She took the honey gleefully, and, sit- 
ting on the rail with her knees together 
and the plate resting on her lap, was still 
for awhile eating bread and honey. 

Joe had a range of beehives in his 
garden, and he was a famous bee mas- 
ter. Now on this lovely day the bees 
were about humming and gathering their 
sweet food. The sun shone warmly 
over that little garden, turning out the 
fresh, healthy scent of the upturned 
earth. The bank with thyme, and mint, 
and marjoram poured forth fragrance. 
The scarlet runners were in bloom; so 
were the tall British queen peas, and the 
bees were busy*in the corollas of these 
flowers. 

Joe worked on, but every now and 
then, with furtive glance looked at the 
little girl, perched as a ring-ousel on the 
rail, now intent on her bread and honey. 
Then he turned round, with his back to 
her; the sight of her interfered with his 
diligence. 

All at once he was startled. She was 
before him. She had eaten the bread, 
finished all the honey and she danced 
up to him on tip toe, singing: 

Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, I cry! 
Full and fair ones, come and buy; 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answer—There. 

She held up her red lips to him. 

“You good old Joe. Thanks 
honey. You shall have a kiss.”’ 

He drew up his full height, and stood 
back. 

‘‘No, little woman, they are too sweet 
—all honey.”’ 

She tossed her pretty head, pouted and 
turned away. 

“If you won’t have my cherries when 
offered, you shall not have them when 
you ask.”’ 

“If you want to repay me,”’’ said Joe, 
‘*go back to school, and you shall have as 
much of my honeycomb at any time as 
you like.”’ 

“May I?’ her good humor was back 
again. ‘‘I’ll ask mother.’’ 

‘“‘And now,’’ said Joe, ‘‘look heve. I'll 
give those little red lips something else to 
do than eat honey and offer kisses. As 
you sat on the rail there I thought you 
a little bird, and a little bird must pipe.”’ 

He took out his pocket knife and went 
to the edge of the dike, among the osiers. 

Trip ran after him. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ 

“T will show you. Exercise patience.”’ 

He seated himself on the bank, and 
shé by him, watching his hands. In the 
water, on the surface, were countless 
white, yellow centered stars—the flowers 
of the water plantain, dense as the stars 
in the winter night sky. By the side was 
a grove of glossy leaved stone cress, with 
its blue flowers. A rat flopped into the 
dyke. There were plenty of them about, 
and they had run through the grass from 
all sides to the mill. Myriads of tadpoles 
darted. 

Joe shortened and peeled an osier, and 
snicked it. Presently a whistle was com- 
pleted, very clean, smooth, and neat. 

‘*Will this last long?’’ asked Trip. 

‘‘As long as you are like to keep it.”’ 

‘“‘And, if 1 whistle on it, will you come 
to me?’’ 

“If you need meat any time—really 
need me—I will come unwhistled for. If 
you think of flying, I will not come, 
even if you do whistle.”’ 


for the 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOW SHE MADE HER FIRST FLIGHT. 


TRIP watched the mill after this a 
good deal; without discussing her plan 
with any one, it became matured in her 
brain. Fly she would, and that not 
metaphorically, like the Tottenhams, 
from poverty to wealth, from a keeper's 
cottage to a king’s palace like the beg- 
gar maid—but bodily, also on the sails of 
the mill. She was, as already said, a 
shrewd girl, and she saw that she must 
not allow the miller to suspect she was 
still set on her plan. Consequently, she 
observed her opportunity on the sly. 

She saw that the mill was stopped 
when Joe went to his dinner, or when he 
was adjusting the stones, without the 
sails being furled. The drag was put on, 
and the wings brought to astop. Then, 
when Joe returned to his work, or when 
the stones were ready, the clog was 
raised, and the arms began again to re- 
volve. This would be her occasion, and 
for this she watched and waited. 

Her scheme was as follows. She hada 
strong skipping rope with white handles, 
striped yellow, red and blue. The cord 
passed through these handles, and was 
secured by a knot ateach end. The cord 
was new and good, the handles. solid. 
She could trust her weight to the cord; it 
would not break, however severely tested 
by her. 

For several days Trip waited behind a 
thorn hedge in the bean field, inhaling 
the exquisite sweetness of the flowers. I 
can never pass a bean field without re- 
calling the words of old Isaac: ‘‘The 
smell of my son is as the smell of a field 
that the Lord hath blessed.’’ 

There is no sweetness like the fra- 
grance exhaled by beans—no, not that of 
roses, heliotropes, orange flowers. 

Trip sat behind the hedge. In the 
shallow ditch grew abundant mint, in 
gray flower, and here and there shot up 
the pink spires of the willow herb. 
When she crushed the mint it exhaled 
scent, but only near the bruised leaves 
and stalk, not sufficient to mingle with 
and overcome the rich, delicate odor of 
the bean. 

Trip peered through the thorns at the 
mill, whose sails were whirling, and the 
whirr came to her through the thorns. 
Now she saw the miller in his white jacket 
and cap, With his white dusted face at 
the door calling to the boy, and the boy 
answered, and brought a donkey to the 
foot of the mill. 

Presently Joe end the man stopped the 
mill. It wasnoon. Trip saw Joe stand 
on the steps atthe mill door, with his 
silver watch in his hand, a big watch that 
had belonged to his father. Then he 
signed to his man to fallow, and they 
walked toward the cottage. 

Trip’s opportunity had come. 

The space about the mill was clear. 
She left the bean field, entered the gate, 
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and crossed the magic circle traced by 
the wheel of the fan that turns the mill. 
Then she cautiously approached the sta- 
tionary wings, which were now full 
fledged, the canvas strained over them to 
the topmost. Only a light wind was 
stirring that day, and every breath had 
to be caught and utilized; not a reef was 
taken in. 

Trip stood behind the sail that rose up- 
right from the ground, screened by it 
from observation by any one in the road, 
in the garden, or cottage. The sail did 
not, of course, quite reach the surface. 
She caught the cross bar and scrambled 
on to the wing. It had amain beam of 
great strength, and two sides; across 
were the strips of wood, or ‘‘splines,’’ 
that held the canvas from bulging in, 
and to which it could be reefed. The 
girl climbed to the sceond of these ribs 
and fastened the ends of her skipping 
rope to it; she passed the handles behind 
the main beam, and drew them through 
and firmly knotted them. Then she 
stood up, with her feet in the loop, and 
jumped and stamped, and the knots held 
securely. 

‘‘Now,’’ said she, ‘‘I have managed fa- 
mously. Whenthe sail goes up I shall 
be sitting in a swing, with my head 
up; then when it goes down I shall 
descend in the same way, head up. I 
have only to hold “ast by the ropes of 
my swing, and mind not te touch the 
splines. Whatever will Joe Miller say 
when he sees that my opinion is better 
than his? After that, he’ll never dare to 
call me vulgar names. Little Tu’penny, 
indeed?’’ 


If Miss Triptolema had discovered this | 


plan unassisted, she would have shown 
remarkable ingenuity. But she had not 
been unprompted. The preceding year 
she had attended a fair with her mother, 


where she had seen a whirligig in which | 


those who paid a penny were given a 
revolution in seats that were swung on 
pivots to the arms of a vast wheel planted 
vertically. Consequently, Trip was sim- 
ply applying to the mill sails a principle 
she had seen in operation at the fair. 


Nevertheless, it is not every one who | 


can apply a principle. She must not be 

denied some credit for what she did. 
Having completed her preparations, 

Trip sat patiently in her swing waiting 


till the miller and his man returned from | 


their dinner, nothing doubting that they 


would set the millagoing without observ- 


ing her. 

It was asshe expected. The man came 
first, Joe remaining at the house to give 
his mother some change to pay a bill to 
the carrier for some crates. 


The man started the mill without cast- | 


The wind c&ught, 
the 


ing a look at the sails. 
strained the canvas; 


move. Trip thought that the grass, the 
hedges were running away under her feet. 


sensation passed rapidly, and was fol- 


lowed by a great elation of spirits as the | 
Her weight | 


strong beam carried her up. 
was of no more account than that of a fly 
on a carriage wheel. She did not feel the 
breeze, because she sat inside screened by 
the canvas, but a cold rush of air came 
down on her head, caused by the rapid 
upward sweep and displacement. 

It would have been pleasanter if possi- 
ble, to have sat outside. She would have 
seen more of the world: the great bulk of 
the mill would not have intervened be- 
tween her and the prospect. But that 
was not possible. As a babe crows when 
swung into the air by the stout arms of 
father or mother, so did Trip exclaim with 
exultation as he was carried aloft. She 
had no fear of the beam giving away—of 
her swing snapping. She saw the swal- 
lows dashing about her, careless of the 
sails, twittering and screaming, and quite 
indifferent to her presence. She saw away 
over the bean field, over the park trees— 
she saw the roof, the chimneys of the hall 
—she saw what she had never seen be- 
fore, the well in the roof into which 
water was pumped to supply the house. 
She saw over the house—away, away, 


away—to the blue gleaming river, with | 


specks on it. 

She saw nearer a field and a man in it 
working—no—it was not a man, it wasa 
scarecrow. There were pieces of tin tied 
to a string, clickering and flickering in 
the air and sun. She could not hear the 
click—she could not see the flash. 

Yonder was the house of the old woman 
who took in the washing for the hall. 
What a fluttering of white there was on 
the lines, and oh! one blazing red petti- 
cout, like a tulip. 

The beans labored, groaned; the canvas 
flapped; Trip had reached the highest 
point of all, she looked over the roof of 
the mill. 


Now, down, down, she began to go; | 


and as she sank a sensation of sinking 
made itself felt in her heart. Now only 
did she fear lest her rope should give 
way, lest the knots should relax. She 
came down faster than she went up; the 
river, the house, the trees, the bean field 
went together like a pack of cards. 
There was a swimming in her head. 
When she reached the ground she would 
have leaped down had she dared, but she 
knew such a leap would lead to broken 
bones and, perhaps, death. 

Up—up—up again. The panorama, 
fan-like, unfolded once more before her. 
Again that horrible scarecrow, with the 
straw sticking out of the crown of a bat- 
tered hat, again the blinking of the tin 
sherds. Her hands clung to the ropes 
quivering. Her heart fluttered; fear be- 
gan to take possession of her, rising like 
atide. Tears rushed into her eyes. She 
could see nothing more, except the black 
cloud that hung over the metropolis. 
She cried, but her cries were drowned by 
the creaking of .the sails, or lost among 
the screams of the swallows. She felt no 
part of her but her hands, as though she 
were all hand, nothing but hand clutch- 
ing at the rope. Every other sensation 
went away like a dissolving view, and 
nothing came in its place. An over- 
powering dread of falling took possession 
of her, and with the dread a feeling that 
she must throw herself out of her seat. 
Only her will held her in—her will con- 
centrated in the muscles of her hands— 
she was perfectly conscious of what the 
result would be should she fall—fall she 
must—fall she would when swung to the 
very apogee above the gable of the mill 
—fall and become a shattered heap like 
the old miller, Joe’s father. 

The horror became sickening. The air 
rushed upward, now, blew her hair 
above her ears and was cold under her 
chin; an irffinite abyss opened under her, 
her life was pouring out of the palms of 
her hands and the soles of her feet, and 
her heart had detached itself from her 
ribs, and was sinking faster than her 
body. A spasmodic convulsion came 
over her arms, and her hands relaxed. 

Then, as her senses were leaving her, 
she was caught, and felt strong arms 
round her, and saw a white face like the 
moon in daylight above her, and was 
aware of a smell of flour. She remem- 
bered no more. 

When Trip came to herself she was 
lying on the grass, and Joe Western, with 
a bowl, was sprinkling water on her face. 


“Oh, Joe Miller, I’ve been up!”’ | 

‘Little Tu’penny,’’ she heard him say; 
| “let this be your last attempt at flying.’’ 
That evening his mother said to him, 
“Joe, whatever ails you? How your 
hand shakes. Whatis it? It shakes like 
the inking box.”’ 

‘‘I’ve had a scare, mother,’’ he replied; 
but gave no explanation. 

Afterward, through the man, she heard 
how he had seen the child attached to the 
sail, how he had put on the drag and 
stopped the mill, and how he had caught 
her before she fell. 

‘‘T dare say that is what made him 
shake so,’’ said the widow. ‘‘Why his 
hand shook like the inking box.”’ 

‘‘Ah!”? answered the man, “it wasa 
sort of a damsel that made it shake.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW SHE WAS SPOILED. 


The incidents recorded in the last chap- 
ter were the beginning of a friendly in- 
timacy between Jce and Little Tu’penny. 
Indeed, Joe was the only person from 
whom Miss Triptolema Yellowleaf Red- 
fern would endure to be called by this 
nickname. 

It was a curious fact that Joe, so re- 
served and unsociable with his fellows, 
unbent to the girl. He did not grudgea 
talk with her, or the time spent in her so- 
ciety; he learned even to smile at her 
odd and audacious remarks. He even 
encouraged her to visit the mill. He 
knew that she got harm at home. He 
knew that she had alienated the girls of 
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| is a bad lookout for the little lass. 


woodwork | 
cracked, heaved; and the wings began to | 


: A | a sunlit 
Her first sensation was one of alarm, and | , 
she uttered a slight exclamation; but this | 











her own age, her former associates, by 
her conceit, and he hoped to be able to 
supply some little check to the mischief 
whech was going on. When the sails 
were in full swing, and Trip was being 
made giddy, he hed put on the drag and 
saved her; perhaps now he might do 
something of the sort morally. Ido not 
know that he thought this all out for 


| himself, but a dim sense of pity for the 


child filled him, and a desire to befriend 


| and better her was like a warm spark in 


his heart. 
One evening his mother said to him, in 
reference to Trip, who had been into the 
cottage to beg for bread and honey, ‘“‘It 
With 
a carcless father anda foolish mother, 
she will go utterly to the bad in the end, 
I seeit all before me. Itcannot be other, 
As you bend a plant so it will grow. 
What are you sighing about, Joe?’’ 
“Sighing, mother? I’m _ blowing 
flower out of my lungs.”’ 
Next day he was not in 


the 


his usual 


| amiable frame of mind when the girl ap- 


peared in the mill door, a lovely appari- 
tion, dark against the brilliant sky be- 
hind, standing on one leg, with a hand 
on each doorpost, looking in and sinyzing. 
His gray eyes rested on the graceful 
figure. The face wasin shadow because 
white cloud was behind it, and 
he blew the flour again out of his lungs. 

She continued warbling, standing on 
one leg. 

‘‘Hush!’’? said Joe, starting to 
stairs. ‘‘There is the bell ringing; 
hopper is empty.’’ 

When Joe had gone aloft, Trip pro- 
duced her whistle and piped. He did not 
come down till he had filled the hopper. 
Then he descended leisurely. He found 
the girl seated on a flour sack, pouting. 

“You care for the hopper more than 
for me,’’ she said; ‘‘when the hopper 
rings you run up toit, when I whistle 
you will not come to me.’’ 

‘“‘Because I am really needed at the 
hopper; as I have already told you— 
when you really need me, I will come to 
you.”’ 

“Tf I whistle?”’ 

“Without your whistle. When you 
were flying or rather falling you did not 
call me, but I came.”’ 

‘Yes at—the right moment, dear Joe.”’ 

She sat on the sack, thinking, with her 
finger on the dimple in her cheek, and he 
looked at her, not without sadness on his 
brow. 

All at once she brightened, turned her 
dark eyes on him, and said: ‘‘Miller 
Joe, you are going to let this sack down 
into the basement. It ison the trap. 
Give me a ride down.”’ 

He shook his head. He took her hand 
and lifted her from the sack, and made 
her stand on one side. 

‘Run down, little woman, below. The 
sack, it is true, is going to be let by the 
trap into the basement, but never, and in 
no way, will I let youdown. Go below 
and stand on the trap, and when the 
sack is removed I will haul you up.”’ 

She went out at the door, ran down the 
steps, and presently he saw her through 
the hole in the roof of the weighing house 
and floor of the flour chamber, holding 
the chain of the lift, and looking up. He 


the 
the 


| heaved, and up she came, with bright, 


uplifted face and fluttering white hair, 
and smiles in her dancing eyes. Then 
he knelt, put out both his hands, and 
lifted her on tothe floor and closed the 
trap. 

‘*So, Little Tu’penny!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Never 
down; too many who know no better are 
doing that with you; I will always put 
out my hands and help you up.”’ 

But she understood nothing of his 
meaning. How should she? She was 
but a child. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF CAUTIONS GIVEN. 


As a child, her mother’s talk had not 
taken great, though it had taken some 
hold of Trip, but as she grew out of child- 
hood it fired her imagination. 

She had been so nursed in the notion 
that she was to have a grand future, and 
that the only way in which this grand 
future was to be secured was through a 
grand marriage, and the only way in 
which a grand marriage was to be ar- 
rived at was by personal ornament, the 
cultivation of complexion and hair, and 
by coquetry, that as Trip grewinto young 
womanhood she qualified for it with even 
greater eagerness than she had qualified 
before for idleness by passing the fourth 
standard. A life of luxury and extrava- 
gance, of wearing of fine dresses and of 
seeing sights, of being admired, and of 
doing nothing was held upto her as the 
reward of passing the fifth standard. 
That fifth standard was the captivating 
and catching of a wealthy husband. 

In spite of the deterioration of her 
character, in spite of her mother’s re 
monstrance, the friendship with Joe Wes- 
tern was not broken; it lasted on with 
fluctuations, it lasted in spite of Joe’s ill 
humor and her provocations, that ill hu- 
mor in Joe being the result of her provo- 
cations. 

But good there was, lying deep below 
the surface, buried under a wonderful 
accumulation of frippery and folly. 

They had their quarrels, when Trip 
bounced out of the mill, vowing she 
would never again revisit it, because Joe 
was glum and had not a word to cast at 
her; or when Joe, angered at some foolish 
remark or exhibition of petulance, gave 
her asharpreprimand. Sometimes these 
quarrels lasted a week, once or twice a 
month, when they neither met nor spoke. 
Reconciliation always came from the side 
of Trip. Joe never sought her out; but 
when she reappeared, penitent, with 
downcast head—pitiful entreaty to be for- 
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given—and pleading eyes, he could not 
resist the appeal. They shook hands, 
and were friends again. 

**My dear Lema,’’ said her mother. ‘I 
don’t half like you to see so much of Mr. 
Western. He may be, and no doubt is, a 
respectable young man. But respecta- 
bility is not what we lek at; we look 
miles beyond that. So my dear Lema, 
give him no encouragement. [If ever it 
should happen that he persuaded you to 
become Mrs. Joe Miller it would bring 
my gray hairs—no, they are brown, and 
not gray yet—with sorrow to the grave.”’ 

‘‘Mamma, what a comical idea! Joe!”’ 

‘Let it remain an idea, and a comical 
one, Lema. Asan idea only it is like 
cold water trickling down my backbone. 
My dear, if you were to be such a fool as 
to take Mr. Joe Western, I’d wash my 
hands of you. Flying would be as out of 
the question as when the wings are 
clipped. You’d stick to the soil. I'll tell 
you exactly what it woukd be like. I was 
once at ashow—a sort of mixed cireus 
and menagerie—and it was advertised 
and given out in public that an elephant 
was to ascend ina fire balloon. Well, I 
8’pose pounds was took atthe door of 
people that went in to see. I went in. 
True enough there was the elephant, and 
there was the fire balloon. The balloon 
was hooked on to a belt—a very orna 
mental belt it was, of all the rainbow 
colors—passed round the body of the 
elephant. There was a catch at the top, 
and into this catch went an iron hook 
from the bottom of the balloon. Well, 
Lema, a fire of tow and spirits of wine 
was lighted in the balloon, and I will say 
this for the balloon, I believe it did its 
best to rise, but it couldn’t, because of 
the elephant. It could neither lift the 
great beast nor rise itself. So at last the 
cord was cut, and away flew the balloon 
without him, and we looked after it till it 
was no more than like astarin the sky. 
But the elephant didn’t budge an inch, 
not he. He didn’t even look up after the 
balloon.”’ 

‘*Where did it come down, mamma?’’ 

*‘Oh, I don’t know, nor whether it ever 
came down atall. They ought to have 
returned us our coppers as the elephant 
didn’t go up, but you may be sure we got 
nothing back. Now, my dear Lema, 
true as I stand here, that was a pictur’ of 
@n unequal match. So never you think 
of taking and fastening of yourself on to 
any elephant; you’re a fire balloon, and 
ordained to rise to be a star.”’ 

Much about the same time Mrs. Wes- 
tern was addressing a word of caution to 
her son. 

She had watched Joe for long with the 
anxiety of a mother and the perception 
of the loving eye. At one time he seemed 
to be escaping from his silent ways, to 
become more genial and sociable; but of 
late his curious closeness had closed over 
him again, and had become more con- 
firmed and intensified. 

Something weighed on his mind. His 
mother was sure of that; but what it was 
she did not at once discover. For a time 
she suspected that the business was not 
prospering, that his accounts had not 
been paid to Christmas, that something 
was wrong with the machinery of the 
mill, which would entail a heavy outlay 
which he did not know how to meet, that 
custom was falling off—but she aban- 
doned all these suppositions, there was 
no evidence to substantiate them, and the 
man was able to satisfy her that every- 
thing went well with the mill. 

What was the matter with Joe? 

She observeG that his fits of deepest 
depression occurred after his interviews 
with Trip. Nevertheless, she did not ar- 
rive at the right solution even then; it 
seemed to her prepossessed mind that Joe 
would never care for any girl who was 
not as grave, sedate, and systematic as 
himself. That so frivolous, inconsider- 
ate a coquette as Trip should have seized 
on her son’s heart was inconceivable by 
her for long. She resisted the thoughts 
—she fought against evidence when it 
came on her. No—Joe was ill, he was 
suffering from some internal malady. 

She asked him if he had any illness 
hanging about him; anything the matter 
with his liver? He shook his head and 
answered, ‘‘I am quite well, mother.”’ 

‘Have you been clipping the stones, 
and the grit got into your lungs, Joe?’’ 

‘‘My lungs are sound,”’ he said. 

* “And there’s nothing the matter with 
your heart?’’ she asked. 

Then he stood up, shaking his head, and 
went out to his bees. 

She watched him through the window. 
She saw him presently standing looking 
at his hand and squeezing it. She went 
after him into the garden. 

‘* What is it, Joe?”’ 

‘“‘A bee has stung me, that isall. I 
have drawn out the sting. It will hurt 
no more.”’ 

‘“‘Will you have the blue bag for it, 
Joe?’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No; when the 
sting can be drawn out the hurt is soon 
over; it is where the sting goes deep and 
remains, that it rankles and aches and 
poisons the blood.”’ 

He was not thinking of the bee. She 
was sure of that. He spoke of another 
sting. Her eyes were opened. She saw 
all plain. Then her face became very 
grave. 

‘‘Now, Joe,’’ she said, ‘‘put the thought 
from you. Itnevercan be. She is not 
the sort of wife for you; withsuch an un- 
reasonable name, too. Triptolema Yel- 
lowleaf! It would give me the bronchitis 
to call her by it every day.”’ 

‘‘Mother—oh mother!”’ 

‘Tt is of no use your ‘mothering’ me. I 
can see. I know what consumes you. 
You love her because she is beautiful and 
winning. I don’t deny all that; but she 
is not for you. If you had her you 
yvould be utterly miserable.”’ 

““T know it.”’ 

“Yes, Joe, you know it; and yet you 
Jove her, that is it. Your reason says 
that she would drive you mad if she 
were yours, and make your home a hell, 
and yet you have not the moral courage 
to think no more of her. You think of 
her all day and all night—when you 
work, when you pray, when you dream.”’ 

He put his hand to his heart. 

“Then, Joe, pluck the sting out; pluck 
it out and cast it away.”’ 

‘‘Mother, I cannot; it is toodeep. It 
poisons me, that is true—but—I cannot. 


indeed, I cannot!”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW THE CHANCE CAME. 


There was a small inn, called the Dog 
and Pheasant, between the park and the 


mill. Sometimes, when any visitors 
were at the hall, the servants who could 
not be accommodated in the house were 
sent to the Dog and Pheasant. It wasa 
tidy, respectable, old fashioned inn, low, 
yellow washed, with russet tile roof, and 
a vine, a Black Hambroough, trained on 
a trellis over the roof, where it ripened 
well in warm summers. The host had 
been a butler to the old squire before the 
property was sold to the successful Ox- 
ford street tradesman. However much 
the host might turn up his lip of scorn in 
the privacy of his own room with his 
wife over these parvenus, he was most 
urbane and obsequious to them in public, 
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for Mr. Tottenham was his landlord, and 
the hall brought a good deal of custom 
to the Dog and Pheasant. 

Throughout the neighborhood of Lon- 
don the old families have well nigh dis- 
appeared. They have migrated, and sold 
their estates and mansions to wealthy 
tra lesmen, who live in the old seats in 
far grander style than did the plain coun- 
try squires. 

Ringwood had belonged to the family 
of Ringwood for three hundred years, 
then came a spendthrift, then rash 
speculation, bad times, finally a breakup. 
Squire Ringwood was obliged to sell his 
ancestral estate and manor house, and it 
was bought by the Tottenhams of the 
firm of Tottenham & Sons, Oxford street. 

One day there arrived at the Dog and 
Pheasant a gentleman of engaging ex- 
terior and manners. He wore a black 
frock coat that fitted him admirably, 
lavender pants, and kid gloves, a crimson 
ribbon round his throat, a Glorie de 
Dijon rose in his buttonhole. His name 
—he showed his cards—Mr. Algernon 
Beaufort. He had a delicate complexion 
and a slight eough. He came into the 
country because he had been ordered 
country air, and to Ringwood because 
Ringwood was prescribed as specially 
sal 1brious. 

He strolled about the neighborhood for 
a day or two, and found it dull—an end- 
less tract of London clay, broken by eld 
tile pits and puddles. Im time one may 
have too much of a good thing; it takes 
very little time to have enough of Lon- 
don clay. 

Mr. Beaufort, standing in the bar, 
drawing on his gloves, with his elegant 
lavender legs wide apart, asked if it were 
permissible for strangers to stroll in the 
park. The host of theinn hesitated. It 
was not a favor generally accorded, but 
if the gentleman would not mind taking 
a message of thanks from him to the 
keeper, whose lodge was in the park, for 
a brace of rabbits he had sent his mis- 
sus, it might serve as an excuse. Then 
Mr. Beaufort could look about him, and 
see the trees, and the deer, and the lake; 
and the keeper might, perhaps, take him 
over the warren. 

Mr. Beaufort was much obliged. His 
Gloire de Dijon was faded, so he ven- 
tured to beg a China rose of the land- 
lady, which suited his compelxion better 
even than the Glorie de Dijon, assumed 
his highly polished hat, curled up at the 
side, took his cane, lighted a cigar, and 
sallied forth. He entered the side gate 
of the main entrance, sauntered about 
the well wooded grounds, came to the 
keeper’s lodge, delivered his message, 
and asked to be allowed to sit down and 
drink a glass of water. His appearance, 
his complexion, his address, struck Mrs. 
Redfern as aristocratic. She made him 
very welcome, entered into conversation 
with him, assured him that her marriage 
had been a come down in life, and that, 
though she lived under a cottage roof, 
she knew what good society was, having 
lived in baronial halls. This was a little 
bit of an exaggeration, but it did not 
matter. Baronial halls—even when con- 
verted by an infirmity of the speaker’s, 
into ’alls—sounds well. 

Mr. Beaufort assured the lady that he 
quite believed it. Something in her 
speech and bearing struck him as out of 
the common when he first saw her. Then 
she told him how she had acquired her 
finished address and polite bearing. She 
had been lady’s maid to the Misses 
Tottenham, of the great house, one of 
whom was now married. The other was 
still single, but said to be engaged. It 
was a sad blow, she said, to old Mr. Tot- 
tenham that his eldest son had married 
an actress; he was not allowed to remain 
in the firm. He was given an annuity, 
and did not come to Ringwood. 

‘“‘And this, sir,’’ she said, as Trip ap- 
peared, ‘‘this, sir, is my daughter.”’ 

‘‘Your sister, surely,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Beaufort, starting to his feet and bow- 
ing gracefully, with a wave of his hat. 

‘‘My daughter, an only child, sir, aged 
eighteen.’’ 

‘‘Tmpossible, madame!’’ 

‘““Pray be seated,’’ urged the flattered 
Mrs. Redfern. 

“Tf I might offer you some of our mod- 
est ale and humble cake, sir, or unpre- 
tentious biscuits 

‘‘With the highest pleasure. My name 
—I ought to have introduced myself—is 
Beaufort,’? he put a card on the table. 
‘‘You may chance to know the name; if 
you study the peerage, you will have ob- 
served that there is a duke of my name.”’ 

Mrs. Redfern was giddy with excite- 
ment. She whispered to her daughter. 
“Lema, put on your myrtle green with 
coffee trimmings; in it you look beauti- 
fullest.’’ Then she hastened to produce 
cake, biscuits, glasses, and a jug of ale 
and place them on the little table under 
the balcony of the picturesque cottage. 

After a pause, and the eating of a bis- 
cuit, Mr. Beaufort said: 

“So you, my dear madame, were lady’s 
maid at Ringwood. A position of great 
responsibility—next to that of the butler, 
the most.’’ 

‘‘Respon sibility!’ exclaimed Mrs. Red- 
fern, ‘‘I should think so. I’ve had thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth of jewelry pass 
through my hands. My young ladies 
were awful careless, and left their 
brooches, and bracelets, and necklaces 
about. I’ve had times out of mind to put 
them away for them. I didn’t think it 
right that they should be left littering 
anywhere.”’ 

‘“‘And where did you put them away, 
madame?’ 

‘“‘In morocco cases, locked ina jewel 
box, which was kept in the wardrobe. 
But there is not quite somuch now as 
gvas, as the eldest of the young ladies is 
married, and took hers away with her.”’ 

‘*T suppose the plate of the family must 
be superb?’’ 

‘‘Soup-erb ain’t the word for it,” said 
Mrs. Redfern. 

‘‘What sort of a gentleman now, is the 
butler?’’ 

“Mr. Thomson. Oh, polished as his 
plate.’’ 

‘‘Would it be possible for me to see 
over the house? I am thinking of build- 
ing Beaufort court in Gloucestershire, 
and am interested in gentlemen’s places. 
One can take hints everywhere I find, 
that is, if one has an intelligent mind.”’ 

‘Well, sir, Ringwood ain’t generally 
shown; there’s generally some of the 
family here, though they do go to London 
a deal. The ladies find it dullin the 
country, and the old gentleman has been 
so much in business all his life that he 
must be doing something in his old age, 
so they make over to him the hosiery 
branch of the affair. ButI dare say the 
house might be looked over. The family 
are mighty proud of their pictures, 
painted by the most d—, I mean fashion- 
able artists, and which have cost the 
old gentleman pounds on pounds. Come 
here, Triptolema. My daughtter and I 
will be pleased to walk with you, sir, 
to Ringwood. Mrs. Podgings, the house- 
keeper, is a very superior person, and 
eager to oblige me. Mr. Thomson, I 
have no doubt, will allow himself to be 
coaxed into letting you have a peep at the 

late.’’ Then, aside to her daughter. 

‘My dear, go on with the gentleman. 


will follow. The opportunity has come, 
Now is your chance. Lay hold.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW SOME ONE SEIZED A CHANCE. 


‘Mr. Beaufort,’’ said Mrs. Redfern, 
graciously, ‘‘would you mind stepping on 
with my daughter? I’Jl follow directly. 
I'll first slip on my seal skin and hat.”’ 

She allowed Triptolema to go most of 
the way with the stranger. Trip looked 
charming; her color was heightened. Her 
mother’s words had kindled her fancy. 
The gentleman at her side was good 
looking, faultlessly dressed, polished in 
manners, presumably rich—he talked of 
Beaufort court which he was rebuilding, 
andaman cannot build without money 
—certainly well bonn. He had a duke in 
his family. That was better than a 
Bart. Trip put on her best graces; and 
when Trip wanted to be gracious she 
was irresistible. 

Mr. Beaufort chatted pleasantly, ad- 
mired everything, had flattering remarks 
to make to his companion, with whom 
he was really struck. 

Ringwood house was of red brick, a 
large stately mansion, with long win- 
dows, plaster quoins, plaster cornices 
and vases and balustrades, which looked 
well with the old red brick. 

Mrs. Redfern came up with her daugh- 
ter and Mr. Beaufort before they reached 
the back door. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘this 
strikes me as the perfect ideal of a house. 
If the interior arrangements are equal to 
the exterior perfection I shall take a no- 
tion or two away with me. For my part, 
I like neither comfort sacrificed to archi- 
tectural design nor architectural beauty 
neglected for internal comfort. I shall 
be most interested to see over this house.’’ 

The housekeeepr, Mrs. Podgings, was 
accommodating. She liked to have a 
chat with Mrs. Redfern. 
gracious; he had a liking, indeed an un- 
bounded admiration for Trip, and vowed 
he only wished he were ten years 
younger to make her Mrs. Thomson. 
Wherseat Trip was wont to toss her pretty 
head. 

The gentleman was invited along with 
the ladies into the butler’s private room. 
He must insist on their all returning 
there after having been over the house 
and inspected the pictures. He trusted 
a light refection there would be accept- 
able all around. 

So Mrs. and Miss Redfern and Mr. 
Beaufort started on their round, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Podgings. Fortunately 
the family were out, the house was ac 
cessible in all parts. Mrs. Redfern was 
anxious to see all the old rooms again 
she had known so well, and take Mrs. 
Podgings’ attention while the young 
people talked together. Mr. Beaufort 
was enchanted with everything. He ad- 
mired the paintings, the porcelain, the 
glass, the curtains, carpets, furniture— 
everything was in admirable taste, and 
most expensive. 

But what fascinated him more even 
than the pictures and china was the per- 
fect arrangement of the house—so com- 
pact, so comfortable. He must ask per- 
mission to be allowed to make a few 
rough sketch plans in his pocketbook for 
his information and guidance in the 
erection of Beaufort court, Gloucester- 
shire. The permission was at once ac- 
corded him, and, pencil in hand, he drew 
plans, and was too engrossed in them to 
say much to Trip. 

At last when all had been seen the party 
returned to the butler’s room, where he 
had for them a bottle of dry Sillery. 
Some had been drunk at dinner the even- 
ing before, and a bottle had been re- 
served by the butler for his own particu- 
lar friends. 

‘“‘Mr. Thomson,”’ said Trip, putting on 
her most coquettish manner, ‘‘might Mr. 
Beaufort have a sight of the silver wheel- 
barrow?”’ 

“Barrow? Certainly,’’ answered the 
butler. ‘‘Anything you ask, miss, must 
be complied with.’’ Then, explanatory 
to the visitor, ‘‘You see, sir, Tottenham 
began life with a wheelbarrow, some 
fifty years agone, and as an occasion of 
telling the story, and showing how clever 
aman he has been, he has had two 
dozen little silver wheelbarrows made 
holding glass salt cellars; a salt cellar to 
each guest, you understand. Atadinner 
party Tottenham never fails to tell the 
story apropos of the cellars. He’s had 
on the sides an inscription, ‘Propera,’ 
which, I take it, means ‘Shove along.’’ 

“T don’t think it,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Redfern, ‘‘though I’m sorry to differ 
from you, Mr. Thomson. How ‘Pro- 
pera’ can mean ‘shove along,’ beats me. 
I see clear enough what it signifies. 
Proper A means A one, and Mr. Totten- 
ham means that whatever he has, from 
his pictures, his plate, down to his din- 
ner and salt, is A one, and nothing that 
isn’t A one will suit him.”’ 

“It may be, Mrs. Redfern,’’ said the 
butler, blandly. ‘‘But I take it the lan- 
guage is Latin. However, this is inter- 
rupting my story. The missus, she don’t 
particularly like Tottenham’s boasting of 
his small beginnings; she is more high in 
her notions, and she always says an 
aside to the chief gent that took her in. 
‘What Tottenham says must be taken, 
like the barrow, with salt. He was a 
younger son, and the bulk of the property 
went to the eldest. H ecame off only 
with the barrow. That is what comes of 
our laws of primogeniture, which in a 
civilized and Christian land ought to 
be done away with.’ ”’ 

‘‘And so they ought,’’ threw in Mrs. 
Redfern, ‘‘because I don’t understand 
nothing about them.”’ 

‘*But,’’? continued the butler, ‘‘about 
that inscription on the barrows. I know 
that Tottenham did not combit out of his 
head. He asked the rector, who is an 
Oxford scholar, to help him. Propera is 
what itis. Now, Mr. Beaufort, you can 
help us to the meaning. ‘Shove along’ 
do seem rather vulgar. What does it 
mean?”’ 

“Sir,’’? said Mr. Beaufort, graciously, 
‘till I see the plate itself I can hardly de- 
cide between you and Mrs. Redfern. 
The letters may be Greek or even He- 
brew. Suppose you allow me to look at 
them?”’ 

“Certainly, sir,”’ said the butler, rising 
and taking his keys. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW ONE LOST A CHANCE. 

Mr. Beaufort’s visits to the cottage 
were daily, and Miss Trip wore her myr- 
tle green alternately with her sage green 
gowns, her first alternately with her sec- 
ond best. Mrs. Redfern ordered her a 
third best of crushed strawberry to be got 
ready as quickly as the milliner could 
make it. Crushed strawberry would 
crush the heart of Mr. Algernon Beau- 
fort (with a duke in the family), and 
bring him to the feet of Trip. But, in- 
deed, Mr. Beaufort seemed ready to 
throw himself unreservedly at those 
pretty little feet, unbrough‘ there by any 
crushed strawberry. 

He was full of civility, and overflowed 
with compliments which, though not 
original, were nevertheless acceptable. 
Of the gracefulness of his attentions 





there could be no question. 
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The butler was | 





One could hardly have supposed that 
any number of people could be deceived 
by the appearance and address of this 
man. Yet Joe the miller, who saw little 
of him, was the only person who had any 
supsicion that he was not what he pre- 
tended to be. It is often asserted that 
the uneducated are keenly alive tv real 
gentility, and able to detect what is 
spurious. I very much question this. 
I believe that they are easily imposed 
upon by mere brag; but I am quite cer- 
tain that in tbe semi-educated class, such 
as servants, who ought, more than 
others, to be able to distinguish between 
the true and the false, the faculty of so 
distinguishing is wholly absent. The 
criterion by which they judge is one 
altogether different from the determin- 
ing faculty in the superior class. Con- 
tact with culture has confused their 
ideas, not cleared them. 

It was speedily noised in the servants’ 
hall at Ringwood and throughout the 
parish that the young man ‘‘with a dook 
in the family’? was paying his addresses 
to Trip. The butler, the cook, the house- 
keeper, and the upper housemaid at the 
hall thought it incumbent on them to 
encourage the courtship; it would add, 
as Mrs. Redfern said, ‘‘a claw’’ to Ring- 
wood that a daughter of the park, so to 
speak, should marry into the upper circle 
of the aristocracy. Moreover, Mr. Beau- 
fort was much liked by the servants. 
He was full of anecdote, witticisms, 
scandalous stories about persons of title, 
all of whom he knew intimately, and to 
the truth of which stories he could tes- 
tify. 

‘‘Your true blooded aristoerat,’’ said 
Mr. Thompson, ‘‘can descend to famili- 
arities with us and lose nothing by it; 
but your parvenus, your wealthy trades- 
men who’ve riz from a barrow to eat off 
gold and silver, they have to be mighty 


_ particular. _They have.to be with their 


dignity like a sailor with his pants, al- 
ways hitching of it up.” 

So little collations were spread for the 
Redfern party and the strangerin the 
servants’ hall; a cupof tea was always 
ready for them in the housekeeper’s room 
when they walked to the house. Mr. 
Beaufort and Trip sat beside each other 
at table, and a good deal of whispering 
went on between them, both at table and 
afterward. 

‘Really, sir,’? said the housekeeper, 
“Mr. Beaufort, ‘‘you’re getting to know 
all about our hall and its ways, as if you 
was the tame cat of the family.’’ 

At last Mrs. Redfern announced she 
would invite the head servants to the 
lodge to supper. 

‘“*Well,’’ said her husband, “if you do 
let Joe Western haveaninvitealso. He's 
a right good fellow, and I care for him a 
deal more than for your rigmaroling fop 
of a London swell.”’ 

‘‘Rigmaroling fop of a London swell!’’ 
echoed Mrs. Redfern. ‘Well, I never. 
You are worse than a heathen, Richard; 
and Mr. Beaufort as is going to make a 
My Lady of our Lema. You ain’t a 
turning round with the world, that’s 
clear, but are a flying off into nobody 
knows where.’’ 

In spite of all her protestations and ex- 
clamations, the keeper insisted on invit- 
ing Joe. Joe was a right down solid man, 
and Joe should come. He wasn’t all 
varnish and Brunswick black, but true 
metal, and Dick only wished Trip would 
think of, and take the miller instead of 
the swell. So the keeper asked Joe Wes- 
tern himself, and, to his mother’s aston- 
ishment, Joe consented to go. 

Joe went, but he was not an agreeable 
person in sociey at any time. On this oc- 
casion least of all. He had only seen Mr. 
Beaufort at a distanee hitherto, from the 
door of his mill, going along the road. 
Now he studied him with unfriendly eyes, 
with a scowl on his brow, and with his 
lips set. 

Mr. Beaufort was uneasy. He whis- 
pered to Trip a question who he was, and 
seemed reassured when informed that 
Joe was the miller. 

Joe scarcely ate, drank little, spoke 
even less. Hesat and glowered first at 
Algernon Beaufort, Esq., and then at 
Trip. Not a muscle of his face moved; 
but the lines in his face became deeper, 
the brows more knotty, the lips tighter. 

‘‘Am Ian object of such great interest 
to you, sir, that you cannot take your 
eyes off me?’’ asked Beaufort. 

Joe made no answer; he seemed not to 
have heard the question. 

“‘T object to being stared at,’’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘I am not accustomed to it 
in my position.”’ 

Then the young miller stood up and 
walked to the door. Trip was just pass- 
ing from the kitchen. Joe grasped her 
wrist as withavise. She looked up in 
his face. It was no longer rigid, every 
muscle was working; he said in a low 
voice: 

“Come outside to me, Trip—I must 
speak to you. I cannot bear more.”’ 

“Go on,’’ she said; ‘‘I will follow you, 
Joe.”’ 

He went out under the trees; there were 
deer in the park, near at hand was 
a cluster of them browsing in the moon- 


light on the grass that was white as if | 


frosted with the heavily-fallen dew. 

“What is it, Joe?’ she put her hand 
on his shoulder. 

He was standing with his head down, 
looking at the deer. 

““Trip,’’? he said, in a voice that quiv- 
ered with agitation; ‘‘Trip, dear—dear 
Trip. We've known each other now for 
several years, and I fancy there’s none 
in the whole world, not my mother even, 
I think of and care for asI do for you. 
Trip, Ican’t bear it. That man,I mis- 
tust him. WhenI geta sack of corn, I 
take a handful and turn it over and look 
hard at it, and I know the quality of 
wheat flour as’ll come of it. I’ve been 
looking hard at him, harder thar ever I 
studied a sample of wheat. The grain is 
bad. I don’t believe in him. He may 
be a swell, and a gentleman, and all that; 
but he’ll make you miserable and break 
your heart, Trip, as sure as I stand 
here.’’ 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! Joe Miller. What 
makes you talk to me like this?’’ 

“T tell you why. Because—because 
you are dear to me. Because, Trip, if 
that man were to harm you, I’d kill him, 
if I were to swing for it.”’ 

Such concentrated fury was in his tone 
as he uttered these words, that the girl 
was startled. 

*““How savage you are, Joe.”’ 

“I'd be mad if harm came to you,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘There’s my mill, and my 
mother—those are all I’ve had to think 
of till you came, and I caught you when 
you tried a foolish flight. Take care, 
take care lest you try another.’’ 

‘“‘Why do you speak to me in this way? 
You have no right. You are an old 
friend; that is all.’’ 

“That is all. That is all I suppose I 
ever can be. But I care for you more 
than your father or mother, and I 
would lay down my life for you. Be- 
ware of that man! Do not trust his 
words. He is false; and, sure as 
I stand here, I’ll make him regret 
he ever came here, if sorrow and heart- 
break come to Little Tu’penny through 
him.’’ Thena gulp came in his throat, 
and he said no more. 








“My good Joe,” said Trip, “is this all 
you have called me out to hear?” 

‘All! yes,’’ he anawered, turning: to 
her again ‘‘No; it is not all. One thing 
more. I give you the chance, Trip. That 
I love you, love you with every string of 
my heart, you may not know, but itis 
true. And I know that, if you were to 
take me, you would make me very 
wret :hed and break my heart. I know 
it. I see it written before my eyes in let- 
ters of blood. But here, knowing all this, 
I say to you, tuke me; become my wife, 
and you shall have my faithful, best 
heart’s love; do what you will, treat me 
how you will, I will love you and serve 
you till you have killed me. That is bet- 
ter than that yeu should take the fellow 
in yonder, whe will break your heart and 
kill you with sorrow. I see what will 
come to youif you love him and take 
him. You will be treated unkindly, then 
cruelly; you will be deserted and cast 
out; and my Little Tu’penny—my Little 
Tu’ penny—”’ his voice broke, he 
raised both his strong arms folded, over 
his face, and walked up and dow1 pas- 
sionately, agonized, quivering in all his 
body. 

Trip was in her crushed strawberry 
gown, in the moonlight, without a hat, 
the silver light on her flaxen lovely hair 
and her sweet face, that looked white in 
the moonbeams, 


Then suddenly Joe the miller stood be- | 


fore her and lowered his arms and held 
out his hands level before him, and looked 
her earnestly in the face. The light was 
not on him, his face was in shadow, but 
there seemed to be sparks of fire in his 
eyes. 

‘“Trip,’? he said in a rich, earnest, 
thrilling voice, ‘‘come, put your hands in 
mine and take me. It is a queer court- 
ing. I ask you to take me and spoil my 
life. Better that than the other should 
spoil yours.”’ 

The girl, giddy, little able to realize 
the depth and intensity of his passion, 
the greatness of his devotion, of his readi- 
ness to sacrifice himself for her, burst 
into a merry laugh. A quiver ran 
through him at the sound. 

‘“‘Don’t be angry, Joe,’’ she said; ‘‘I 
could not help it. I was thinking of 
something mother said of a fire balloon 
hooked to an elephant. It can’t be—no 
—Joe; we are not a match. You know 
it, and so do I.”’ . 

‘Little Tu’epnny,’’ said he sadly, as 
he dropped his hands and, with bent 
head, turned away, ‘‘you are right, we 
are no match; but I gave you the chance, 
knowing what must come of it to me, 
and you have cast it away.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 
PAST RECALL. 

Joe the miller walked away. He did 
not return, he did not look round again. 
Trip stood with folded. hands looking 
after him. 
were twitching with laughter. 
moonlight the merry dimples came into 
her lovely cheeks. What a droll idea of 
her mother that was of the balloon and 
the elephant. 

But she was a little sorry that she had 
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The muscles of her mouth 
In the | 


laughed aloud and hurt Joe’s feelings. | 


He was a good soul. Perhaps she might 
miss his friendship when she left that 
part of the country. 


“Yes,’’ she sald, “that fs all, Joe, thay 
I had to ask. I called you back for Noth. 
ing else.’’ 

Without a farewell he turned and 
walked away; the same steady, hea, 
tread, in the same way with his head ben 
down, and with his hands joined ty hing 
his back. 

As he walked away she stil] 
watching him, and again did the 
regret make itself felt in her heart Hep 
bosom heaved, her eyes filled, her byeas 
came quick, and her fingers pluckeg 
the fringe of her pretty light gown 

He was a dear old fellow—old—hp , 
but young in years, though 
thought and feeling. Yes, she did }; 
him. How would it be if she were tray. 
planted to another part of England, anq 
thrown among total strangers How 
alone she would feel! Now she would 
long for the wise head and the trusty 
heart of Joe! And now, dimly, she pg. 
gan to see that he had been a bette, 
friend to her than her mother. je, 
mother was urging her to sail 
wholly unknown sea, whereas she | 
all about Ringwood and Joe. She knew 
how deep, how still, how stormless wag 
the Pacific ocean of his heart; and w) 
did she know of the character, of tip 
tomper, of the principles of Mr. Beanfort: 
Then she recalled Joe’s words alwut hoy 
future with him. Whatif that foreras 
should prove true? What if after al) hoy 
mother’s efforts, and her own amlst) 
hopes, the end aimed at should pro, 
a delusion? She did not in the leas 
eare for Mr. Beaufort. He flattere 
her vanity, but he had not toucheg 
her heart. He had laid hold of her jy 
the worst fibers of her nature, \ 
Joe held her by the few fine, subtle, go 
ones. 

Then she cried out again, ‘‘Joe! Joe™ 

Perhaps he was too far away to heap 
her voice. He did not turn. He was fpr. 
ther now than he had been when fj; 
called and brought back. 

She waited for him to halt in his walk 
She waited in viin. Then she felt in } 
pocket; by some caprice she had slipp 
(for no reason that she could giv: 
whistle into it, he had made for her son 
years ago. She put it to her lips and 
whistled; whistled loudly, shrilly, wit} 
all the strength of her breath. 

Then she paused, and, holding the 
whistle, waited. She waited in vain. J 
walked on. He did not stop, he did not 
hesitate in his walk. 

He knew her mood better than she 
knew herself. He had heard her call, 
he had heard the whistle, and he walked 
on. 

Then the tears that had risen to her 
eyes became tears of mortified vanity, as 
they dropped from her lashes. She 
stamped her little foot on the gravel, and 
tossed her head. He did not really love 
her, if he would not return 
called. Was she not worth the trouble 
of retracing afew steps? “Apparently he 
thought not. 


Stood 


Same 


when she 


There were others who val- 
ued her higher. 

At that very moment Mr. 
was beside her. 

‘*Miss Redfern,’’ he said, ‘‘I heard your 
whistle, and the trusty canary has flown 
to your finger. Iam here. Your mother 
has been asking for you, and I offered to 
go in quest. May I flatter myself that the 


Beaufort 


| whistle was to call me?”’ 


She was looking after him as he went | 


along the drive, broad and white in the 
moonlight, with his hands joined behind 
his back and his head low down. He 
was a solidly built young man. He 
walked slowly, steadily, with firm tread. 
Every step was taking him further from 
her, not for that night, but forever, so it 
seemed to her. The dimples went out of 


her cheeks, and she took one step for- | 


ward as though to go after him, anda 
transient feeling woke in her heart that 
she had ymade a mistake to send him 
away. But it was soon effaced, as writing 
on the sea sand is effaced by the rising 
tide, for the next thought that swept 
over her mind—she was born for better 
things than to be, as her mother said, a 
Mrs. Windmiller. 

So faithful, so kind, so gentle, Joe had 
ever been to her, and to every one else so 
inaccessible, so hard and cold. Then a 
gush of warm, true feeling poured 
through her veins, and she cried out: 

“Joe! Joe!’ 

The night was so still that he heard 
her, and stopped. She ran along the 
drive toward him; and he came walking 
back—not fast, not eagerly, as if expect- 
ing great things—but firmly, calmly, 
ready to accept what she was willing to 
give. 

If he had run and thrown himself at 
her feet, perhaps she might then have ac- 
cepted him; but when he came trudging 
back so composedly a revulsion took 
place in her feelings, and when they met 
she did not quite know why she had re- 
called him, what she wished tosay. So 


she stood still, bent her head, and mut- | 


tered: 

“I’m sorry I called. I only wanted to 
say one thing; whether I leave Ring- 
wood or whether I stay, you will let me 
sometimes come up the steps 





| and 
the 


and go | 


over the—the’’—her heart became soft | 


again for a moment, and tears were in 
her voice. 

‘“‘T mean, Joe, the dear old mill.’’ 

“Ts that all?’ he asked. ‘‘Yes, so long 


as I am there you can always visit it; but | 


he, if he sets foot on the ladder, I’ll fling 
him down.”’ 

“You are not angry with me?’ She 
looked up into his eyes, furtively. She 
was playing with him, and yet she was 
half in earnest. She liked him, but she 
laughed at him—her elephant. 

“‘Angry with you?’ he asked. ‘No, 
Trip, never. I have borne with much 
from you already. I have borne with 
you this evening, but I am not angry— 
only, Trip, so, so sorry.’’ 

‘*We shall remain friends?”’ 

‘‘Always your friend, but not your 
friend’s friend.”’ 

‘‘And, wherever I may be, you will 
think of me?’’ 

“*T never do other than think of you— 
think of you with such a pain and anguish 
in my heart that it is like some deadly 
disease which has taken hold of me and 
is consuming me.’’ 

He spoke with averted head. He could 
not trust himself to meet her eyes. 

‘Is that all you have to say?”’ he asked, 

“that you may still come and see the 
mill! That’’—his voice quivered—“you 
may some day drive up tothe steps in your 
grand carriage, with your coachman and 
footmen in liveries, and your brass 
mounted harness, and that you may get 
out of your carriage, dressed in pink 
silk, with gloves and rings, grand as the 
greatest lady, and so, so, with your para- 
sol over your face, and hat, and feathers 
—so, SO, May come up and honor the 
poor—as you called him once—dull Joe 
Miller?’’ 

Oh, foolish, unhappy Joe Why did 
you speak in these terms? Why did you 
call up such a picture before the vain 
girl’s mind’s eye, and spoil your only 
chance of winning her, just as her heart 
was yielding? 

Yet it was well, perhaps, that he did 
thus unconsciously thrust her from him. 
They were not a pair, the elephant and 
the fire balloon! 





She said nothing. She might be giddy, 
but was not capable of a lie. 

“This is a fine park,’’ said Mr. Beau- 
fort, ‘‘but you should see mine in Glou- 
cestershire. This is small, mine covers 
three times the amount of land, and my 
trees are finer, my deer more numerous 
and fatter.’’ 

‘“‘What,’? asked Trip, ‘‘what are your 
liveries?”’ 

‘‘Bulf and blue,’’ answered the gentle 
man. ‘*The Beaufort colors. The stock- 
ings of the footmen—white.”’ 

‘‘T heard some one say that your har 
ness was brass mounted.’”’ 

‘‘Not at all. Silver mounted, far more 
stylish. The Beaufort harness is all sil- 
ver mounted. I could not differ from his 
grace. It would not look well.’’ 

‘“‘Have you many carriages, sir?” 

“T have not counted. I believe I pay 
the two guineas tax for four, and how 
many drags I have for which I pay fifteen 
shillings, I really cannot say; I leave all 
that to my steward.’’ 

*‘Ts your house very fine?’’ 

“T am rebuilding it in palatial style. 
The first architect of the day is employed 
on it. I have given him carte blanche.” 

“Ts it not rather dull in Gloucester- 
shire?’ 

“T am in town (for the 
Have you ever been to the opera? 
der what Miss Tottenham would say 
seeing you there in a box opposite her’”’ 

‘“T am hardly likely to have the 
chance,’’ said Trip, and sighed. 

“Will you not give me the chance of 
taking you there? I place my fortune, 
my mansion in Gloucestershire, my town 
house, my person, unreservedly at your 
feet. And’’—he opened a morocco case, 
drew fortha ring that 
moonlight—‘‘allow me to _ present 
you with this diamond ring, worth only 
a hundred and fifty pounds, as an earnest 
of my sincerity.’’ 

Since Marguerite was tempted by the 
casket, what woman’s heart can resist 
jewelry? 

‘Let us go in,’’ said Mr. 

“and announce our engagement to your 
mother, that charming Mrs. Redfern.” 

That night when the guests had de 
parted, Trip sat in her crushed str 
berry on the side of her bed, a very Woe 
begone figure, looking before her without 
seeing anything. 

Then her mother came in. “Oh, my: 
she said, ‘‘not gone to bed yet. What§ 
blessing has come to-day. The ©! ished 
strawberry did it. Now we may sleeP 
happy; your fortune is made.”’ 

Trip started at her mother’s 
and, when she came over to her daughte! 
Trip, without rising, threw her a'™§ 
round her mother’s neck and bvusst in 
a storm of tears on her bosom. 

‘‘Mother, dear mother! I think I 
made a dreadful mistake. I—I 00! 
care for him, not a bit; and I do—! 
love Joe Miller.’’ 

‘“Piddle-de-dee!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Ret 
fern. ‘‘Hoity toity! Fortunate you ! ive 
accepted Mr. Beaufort and tak n bis 
ring. You can’t be off that. W)# 
when you can ily as fire balloon, wish ' 
grovel as a—as a—garden roller’”’ : 

“Oh, mother! I don’t want to be a i" 
balloon.”’ 

“‘Hoity toity! Not to become a 5 
My dear, you’ve made your bed now 2" 
you must lie on it. The world turns © 
we must turn round with it. The W” 
that is spoken and the lover dis» 
are past recall.’’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HOW SHE THREW HERSELF AWAY: 
“The marriage is actively to take p!a“* 
next Thursday,’ said Mrs. Redfer™ 
meaning, of course, ‘‘actually.”’ 
ents for the bride poured in from al! het 
friends, Joe only excepted. Old M™ 
Tottenham, Miss Tottenham, Mr. Totte™ 
ham, the housekeeper, the butler, the 
maids, the lodgekeeper—all gave )* 
presents, all personal ornaments, or b!# 

Concluded next week: 
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